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BLUEPRINT FOR DANGER 

Fact: Jim had invited a kidnapping by 
bringing Roby to Alpenschloss. 

Fact: An agent from Interpol had died. It 
looked like murder, but how had it been ac- 
complished? Too much had been left to 
chance. Too many things could have gone 
wrong. 

Fact: The sound had failed during a tele- 
vision newscast describing the agent’s death. 
Fact: Ski poles figured in it all somehow. 

Fact: A lot of people seemed unduly inter- 
ested in Kim’s cartridge of motion picture film 
showing a fatal accident. 

And somebody had a fatal accident in mind 
for Kim Aldrich. ... 

What did it all mean? Danger—and adven- 
ture for Kim Aldrich, as her vacation became 
a deadly struggle with a powerful, silent enc- 
my and an intriguing affair with her SILENT 
PARTNER. 
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silent 
partner 


1 

view 
from the 
top 


The scene below was magnificent—and terrifying. Kim 
Aldrich suddenly found herself thinking of New York; 
and her safe, comfortable office at WALCO; and her nice, 
comfortable boss, Mr. Rydell. She was also remembering 
Mr. Rydell’s fateful words to her: 

“Kim, I still don’t approve of your taking what you 
called a ‘miscalculated risk, but you did do more than 
anyone else to put Saunders behind bars and to give little 
Pete Madden a happy life. You did a great job for WALCO, 
too, so why not plan a little extra vacation? You know— 
some nice winter resort, where you can relax after all 
that.” 

It had sounded wonderful, and now, here she was, re- 
laxing—she guessed. 

Kim forced herself to look down from the bubble of the 
little three-passenger gondola car suspended so precari- 
ously, by a mere cable, over the vastness of snow, rock 
ledges, and glittering ice. She had looked forward to her 
first ski vacation in the Austrian Alps for a long time, 
and she was determined to see everything, even if it 
killed her. 

If the cable snapped, they would plunge a thousand 
feet, into a chasm. End of Kim Aldrich, secretary for 
World At Large Insurance Company, Limited; end of the 
dream of promotion to investigator for WALCO; end of 
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Jim Whitcomb, sitting opposite her, riding backward up 
the lift—and Kim would never really get to know this 
tall, deeply tanned young man she had met last night, 
in the middle of a nosebleed. After such an original (even 
for Kim) introduction, surely Fate meant them to progress 
to friendship. 

She had made the mistake of running up two flights 
of stairs in the chalet, just after her arrival in Alpen- 
schloss. Her nose had popped a regular geyser just as she 
reached her room. Jim had been coming out of the next 
room and, without hesitation, had pinched her nose firmly 
between his thumb and forefinger, mopped her off with 
his handkerchief, and delivered a brisk lecture on allow- 
ing three days to become accustomed to the altitude be- 
fore indulging in stair leaping. Then, discovering she was 
here alone, he had announced that she would ski with 
him and Roby today, because no one—but no one—should 
ever ski alone. 

Intriguing man, Jim Whitcomb, thought Kim. Some- 
times he studied her with total concentration, as if she 
were the only girl in the world. Sometimes, just when 
she felt they were becoming real friends, he’d ignore her, 
not even bothering to answer her, all of which piqued her 
interest even more. 

The cable car swung slightly, and a shiver ran through 
Kim. Darn her vivid imagination. Her mind ran a replay 
of a television sequence she had once seen on the late 
show, back home in New York. Two people trying to es- 
cape from a murderer, riding up a lift. Close-up of the 
cable, parting slowly, agonizingly, strand by strand... . 

She had never seen the end, because the phone had 
rung at that exact instant. Kim had answered, of course, 
because you can’t ignore the phone if your father is an 
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FBI agent, your brother an airline pilot, and your sister 
a Red Cross nurse on disaster duty. Any phone call could 
be vital and must take precedence over a mere TV thriller. 

Every once in a while, Kim’s mind put the finishing 
touches on that scene—bodies hurtling down into a cre- 
vasse, She pictured three bodies now: hers, Jim’s, and 
Roby’s. 

Roby. She felt like grabbing his hand to give him moral 
support, in case he was scared, too. He’d probably hate 
that, though. He seemed like such a private sort of per- 
son. Twelve years old, at the most, and oddly quiet for a 
kid on vacation. Hadn’t said one word during the ten 
minutes they had been in the gondola. Painfully shy, per- 
haps; anyway, there was an endearing quality to Roby, 
something she couldn’t quite put her finger on, a vulner- 
ability. 

Like Jim, she thought. Yes, he had that same whatever- 
it-was quality. Were they father and son? They didn’t look 
alike; Jim had sandy hair and gray eyes, and Roby had 
dark hair and eyes that were startling, vivid blue, almost 
like Kim’s violet blue eyes. Jim didn’t look old enough to 
be the father of a twelve-year-old. Were they uncle and 
nephew? 

Kim became so engrossed in her favorite pastime of 
building life stories for comparative strangers that she 
forgot her qualms for a moment. Then the wind caught 
the gondola, and they lurched sickeningly. Kim’s stomach 
dived. 

“Ohl” she gasped. 

“Did you say something?” asked Jim. 

“I said it’s gorgeous,” Kim answered, lifting her chin. 

“Gorgeous,” he echoed, “So white; such vivid green 
shadows.” 
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“Green? You must be color-blind. The shadows on the 
snow are as blue as the sky.” 

“I meant you.” Jim gave her a lopsided smile. “Gorgeous 
girl with reddish glints in her brown hair. White, white 
face with green shadows. Here; take this.” He fished a 
plastic bag out of his parka pocket. “Blow into the bag 
and breathe in from it again, the way you do to cure hic- 
cups,” he ordered. “You need carbon dioxide. You have 
a touch of altitude sickness, a bit like the bends. Takes 
about three days to get accustomed to the altitude. Mean- 
while, rebreathing exhaled air helps enormously. Gets rid 
of the giddy feeling and the weird sense of foreboding.” 

Schoolteacher! That's what he was, decided Kim, 
breathing obediently into the bag. Didn’t offend the pupil 
by labeling her “chicken” but gave a face-saving reason 
for the jitters. She did, indeed, have a feeling of impend- 
ing doom. 

Well, no matter right now. She’d find out about him 
eventually, because they had lived to reach the lift ter- 
minal after all. 

“Wonderful,” Kim said aloud. 

“Did you say something?” Jim asked, giving her a hand 
to help her out of the gondola. 

“I said I feel wonderful,” she answered. “To borrow a 
phrase, this minute is the beginning of the rest of my 
life. Come on; let’s not waste a minute of it. And thanks. 
Your system really worked.” She handed back the plastic 
bag. 

“Keep it,” Jim advised, amused. “You'll probably need 
it—when you get light-headed again.” 

She was already light-headed, but this time the altitude 
had nothing to do with it. It was the way he looked at her. 
To cover her confusion, she reached into the gondola to 
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retrieve her lightweight canvas backpack. 

Roby held out his hand for it, and she assumed he was 
going to help her into the shoulder straps. Not so; he slid 
it over his own shoulders. 

“Oh, wait,” protested Kim. “There’s a Bolex movie cam- 
era in that pack. It belongs to my brother, and he’d skin 
me alive if—” 

“Let him take it,’ Jim said shortly. “Women’s Lib 
doesn’t mean a thing to him. Roby was brought up to have 
good manners, to wait on the ladies, and to be helpful 
in general. He’s lived in the Alps all—well, most—of his 
life, so he has no altitude problems; and he’s less apt to 
fall and break the camera than you are.” 

“I can ski,” Kim sputtered indignantly. 

“Maybe so, but you said yourself that you'd never skied 
the Alps. I don’t know how well you ski, because I've never 
seen you in action. Besides,” he added, with that heart- 
flipping grin, “if Roby has your camera, you won’t wan- 
der away from us. Right?” 

“You don’t happen to be in cahoots with my father or 
brother or sister, do you? Or Gerta, maybe? Gerta’s our 
housekeeper. She practically raised us after my mother 
died; the real mother-hen type. I wouldn't put it past any 
of them to arrange for someone here in Alpenschloss to 
baby-sit me, just because fm... .” Her voice trailed off. 
Jim wasn’t listening. 

He lifted her skis from the rack on the back of the 
gondola, set them down on the snow, and checked the 
bindings after she had stepped into them. Roby handed 
her her poles. 

“All set?” asked Jim. 

“All set.” Then she laughed, looking from one to the 
other of her companions. Whether Fate or one of her 
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slightly overprotective family had arranged their meeting, 
Jim certainly didn’t look at her as a baby-sitter would! 
Besides, whether she liked to admit it or not, she was 
mighty glad to have company. The Alpine panorama was 
simply too much to be alone with. 

“Come along,” said Jim. “We have to move out so the 
next gondola can unload. You follow me, Kim. Roby will 
bring up the rear.” 

For heaven’s sake—Kim was snorting indignantly to 
herself—a little mild baby-sitting was okay, maybe even 
sort of nice, but to be sandwiched between the two of them 
and held down to a snowplow was too much! Kim Aldrich 
was no bunny; she had skied Sun Valley, Vail, Aspen, Alta, 
and Tahoe, not to mention Mammoth Mountain. But Jim 
had settled into a slow, steady plow, and she was sup- 
posed to follow suit. 

It was just too much, when the best powder snow she 
had ever seen was there for the taking. She couldn’t resist 
the temptation to let her skis slide parallel, kick up the 
tails in a gay ruade, and swing into linked christies. She 
waved exuberantly as she shot past Jim, flying, leaping 
off moguls, leaning into sweeping turns. 

Hah! Snowplow indeed! She laughed aloud, with the 
sheer joy of being alive. It was the sort of day when she 
couldn’t make a mistake. The sky was a perfect blue, the 
clouds puffy and white, and all the world clean and new. 
There were no tracks to mar the slope ahead of her, be- 
cause the mountain was so vast that no one had gotten 
around to skiing this particular spot since the early morn- 
ing snow. Fantastic! 

And then she caught an edge and dived, headfirst, into 
a drift. 

Typical, she thought. Try to make an impression, and 
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fall fiat on your face. The story of my life. Leap first and 
look afterward. Oh, well, she thought philosophically, ail 
the arms and legs check out okay; no fractures. She dug 
herself out enough to look up at Jim, laughing. 

“To coin a phrase, I guess I fell for you, didn’t I?” she 
quipped. 

“Precisely the skier to take care of a valuable camera,” 
Jim remarked dryly and then erupted in fury. “You scat- 
terbrained idiot! Why do you suppose I was leading you 
so slowly? Didn’t anyone ever tell you to get your ski legs 
under you before you go booming down a irail, especially 
an unfamiliar trail? Down below you, right down there, 
is a turn to the left. You wouldn’t have seen it. You'd 
have shot right off a cliff, at your rate of speed.” 

“Tm sorry,” mumbled Kim, trying to get her skis out 
from under a ton of snow. “It was stupid of me. Nothing 
new, either. I guess I need a new life-style.” A life-style 
that would bring the admiration back into his eyes was 
what she really needed. 

Hey, wait! she cautioned herself sharply. Suppose Jim 
really was Roby’s father. That would mean he was—mar- 
ried. He could be married, even if he weren't Roby’s father. 
Then he was off limits, no matter what. 

Having assured himself that she was unhurt, Jim 
yanked her unceremoniously upright and beat the loose 
snow from her cornflower blue ski suit, with what seemed 
like unnecessarily hard whacks. 

“Hey!” she yelped. 

“T ought to turn you over my knee,” he snapped. 

“Is that how you taught Roby his manners, by turning 
him over your knee? And your wife—do you treat her the 
same way?” she snapped back. Okay, so it was a stupid 
way to blurt out the question that was uppermost in her 
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mind, but at least she'd know the answer. 

Jim chose to ignore it, so she was back where she 
started. He and Roby were busy sidestepping to fill in the 
great hole she had made in the slope, and she didn’t have 
the nerve to repeat the brash question. 

When the packing job was finished, Roby handed Kim 
her poles, with a shy smile. 

“Thank you, Roby,” she said. 

He ducked his head in a slight, European bow. Still not 
a word out of him, however, as he slid his skis back and 
forth to make sure no ice had formed on the running 
surfaces. 

“Roby will lead, you go next, Kim, and rl follow,” Jim 
announced. “I’m going to keep a sharp eye on you, so no 
tricks.” He tempered the order with a half smile. 

They shoved off, and, with the boy setting the pace, 
there was no snowplowing. They dived, leaned into turns, 
running an imaginary slalom course, prejumped a bump 
—three near-expert skiers, caught up in the sheer joy of 
flight. They were no longer earthlings glued to the ground 
by gravity. 

The astronauts must feel the same delight in weight- 
lessness, Kim thought, only with her it couldn't go on 
forever. Her leg muscles began to protest and, finally, 
screamed in protest at one turn too many. She was grate- 
ful when Roby wheeled to a stop. Her legs shook, but it 
was the best run she had ever had. Absolutely the best. 

“Oh, that was wonderful, Roby,” she cried. “You're 
really a skier. Terrific!” 

“Say thank you for the compliment, Roby,” murmured 
Jim, touching the boy lightly on his arm. 

“Merci, madame,” said the boy, sliding his eyes toward 
Jim for approval. Then, as if he had received another 
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directive, he said, “Thank you, madame. You ski well, 
ulso.” 

Kim was charmed by the rapport between the man and 
boy. Jim instructed the boy so subtly, so skillfully, that 
often she did not even hear the suggestions, and Roby, in 
turn, was clearly eager to please Jim. 

“You're quite welcome, Roby, only it’s mademoiselle, 
not madame. But Id like it even better if you'd call me 
Kim.” She was delighted that he had spoken to her at 
long last. 

Roby shot a triumphant glance at Jim and then grinned 
at Kim. Astonishingly, he pulled her head down and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Mademoiselle! C’est magnifique, because now you can 
become madame. You will marry Jim, and we shall all 
live happily ever after.” Roby nodded his head in satisfac- 
tion, as if everything were all setiled. 

Kim blushed to the roots of her hair. Out of the mouths 
of babes, she thought. Does this boy read my mind, as 
well as Jim’s? Jim’s tan turned two shades deeper. 

“Kids fantasize,” he murmured, “especially lonely kids 
like Roby. Okay, now,” he said, becoming brisk and busi- 
nesslike, “this is a good spot for pictures. If you trust me, 
Tl take you and Roby, if you'll both climb back up.” 

Kim trusted Jim with the camera, but she wanted to 
have his picture. “You both climb up. I’m sure you ski 
well together.” 

She wanted to ask Jim more about Roby, but she 
couldn’t very well discuss it in front of the boy. Okay, 
then, she’d take her pictures and find out more later. She 
took the pack from Roby and busied herself adjusting the 
telephoto Iens as the other two started climbing. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” she called after them. “Don’t be 
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in such a hurry. I need someone to check my light meter 
against. How about one of you going out there, about 
where youll come down, and—” 

She might better have saved her breath. Jim was doing 
it again, tuning her out the minute she was out of his 
visual range. Infuriating! And Roby was no better; at 
least he could have answered. 

Well, the poor kid was probably getting a chewing out 
for announcing a forthcoming marriage. Kim hoped Jim 
wouldn’t be too hard on the boy, because, if he was that 
lonely, he needed sympathy. Maybe he was an orphan 
whom Jim had just taken on a vacation. Maybe the poor 
kid was so desperate for a family that he grabbed the first 
chance to manufacture one. 

On second thought, she was sure Jim wouldn’t be hard 
on Roby. So far, he had shown him nothing but quiet con- 
sideration and a special sort of friendship. He was pro- 
tective, without babying him. He really cared about Roby, 
or else he was a mighty good actor. 

Meanwhile, Kim needed something to check that light 
meter against. There! A skier was coming down, way over 
on the far side of the vast slope. He stopped, still high 
above where she was situated. 

She checked through her telephoto lens to see if she 
could zero in on a shot that far off. Good! He was as clear 
as a bell. 

Kim studied the distant skier, from force of habit, and 
began weaving a story about the man in the red parka 
and red stocking cap. He seemed nervous. Probably not a 
very good skier. He knows there’s a steep drop down there, 
and he’s scared. Pretending he merely wanted a cigarette. 
There, he’s taking one out and lighting it with elaborate 
unconcern. But Red Parka’s really waiting until Jim and 
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Roby are well away, so he can sidestep down, without 
losing face. 

Poor soul. He ought to stick to the novice slopes, instead 
of coming here just so he can brag to his friends later. Go 
ahead, she urged silently. Be safe. Sidestep down or sit 
on the tails of your skis and slide. Jim and Roby are above 
you now, looking uphill. They won’t see you, and I'll just 
kneel here and pretend I'm a rock, and you'll never even 
notice me. But when you get down, go take some lessons! 

No...she was wrong. Red Parka was waiting for some- 
one, waving uphill. Must be cold over there, because Red 
Parka took a ski mask from the pouch pocket of his jacket, 
pulled it over his face, and tucked the stocking cap in the 
pocket. 

His friend, Black Parka, came barreling down and 
wheeled to a stop beside him, apparently asking for a cig- 
arette. Red Parka hesitated, then slid his hands from the 
thongs of his poles, stuck the poles in the snow, and un- 
zipped his pocket again. 

Odd. Black Parka grabbed Red’s poles and shoved off 
without waiting for the cigarette! 

Oh, oh, a comedian, laughed Kim. Black Parka had 
grabbed the wrong poles; she was sure of it, because he 
had to make an awkward lunge to get them. And now Red 
Parka was off in hot pursuit. A pair of comedians. Sort of 
silly, kid stuff for a couple of grown men, but worth some 
film footage. She pushed the button, and film whirred 
through the camera. 

Apologies to you, Red Parka, she thought. You’re no 
beginner, after all! Red tucked into a racing position, gain- 
ing on his buddy, the prankster. 

“Hey, watch out,” Kim shouted. 

They were a couple of maniacs, weaving in and out, 
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cutting each other off, ducking away. Didn’t they know 
there were laws in Austria forbidding reckless skiing? A 
patrolman could take you to the police station and have 
you fined and banned from the area, maybe even jailed. 

“Oh, murder,” groaned Kim. Red Parka was surely go- 
ing to hit him. 

No, not quite, but he ran over the tails of Black Parka’s 
skis, and that was almost as bad as a direct hit—except 
that Red Parka had time to protect himself, diving for- 
ward and keeping his balance. Black Parka was not so 
lucky; he was caught from behind, with no warning, flail- 
ing his arms and fighting for control. If he broke his neck, 
he’d be sorry he pulled that stupid stunt with a pair of 
poles, and his buddy would be sorry he’d gone along with 
the gag. Idiots! 

Black Parka had almost righted himself, but down the 
slope came a schussboomer, the type of skier who wreaks 
havoc, roaring straight downhill because he doesn’t really 
know how to turn. So he yells, “Track!” and expects the 
world to give him the right-of-way. He also gets righteously 
indignant if he crashes into someone. 

Arms waving wildly, he came abreast of the foundering 
Black Parka and planted a pole right between his skis. 
That did it. Black Parka went into an eggbeater, down 
the headwall and out of sight. 

The entire horror sequence took only seconds, from 
start to finish, but Kim felt as if she had lived through a 
long nightmare. It took her what seemed like another year 
to cram the camera into her pack, step into her bindings, 
grab her poles, and get going. She had to see if the man 
was hurt; he almost had to be. Maybe she could do some- 
thing to help. And, by golly, she’d tell the ski patrolman, 
whenever he showed up, how it had happened, so those 
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three clowns could be prevented from giving a repeat per- 
formance—ever. 

Great, except that the patrolman, probably wouldn't 
speak English, she thought, working her way carefully in 
a long traverse, so she wouldn’t take a header and add to 
the problem. Jim! Yes, she’d tell Jim, and he could relay 
the story to the patrolman. 

“Jim!” she yelled up the hill. “Jim! Accident! Roby!” 
This was one time she was sure they wouldn’t tune her 
out, not when she shouted, “Accident! Get the ski patrol!” 

Thank heaven, here they came now, not wasting time 
to ask questions but following her on down. The three of 
them sideslipped the headwall, playing it safe, rather than 
risking a fall. 

The trail was swarming with skiers who had cut over 
from other trails. People always seemed to spring out of 
the ground when there was an accident, thought Kim, 
groaning inwardly; and they always milled around, say- 
ing, “Let’s get him out of here!” and “See if he can stand 
up. Get him up!” and other destructive things, when the 
Red Cross dictate was a firm: “Splint ’em where they lie.” 

“Don’t move him!” she yelped. 

Black Parka was lying on his back, one leg twisted hor- 
ribly. He looked—dead. In spite of his condition, two men 
were struggling with the thongs of his poles, trying to free 
them from his hands. Other people sort of pulled at the 
skis. 

Jim barked a command in German, kicked out of his 
bindings, and stood his skis up crisscrossed, to prevent 
any skier’s inadvertently running into the victim. What- 
ever he ‘said carried enough authority that the rubber- 
necks moved away, all except one man, still intent on re- 
moving the man’s poles. 
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Kim groaned again. She realized that many people, 
faced with emergency situations, act compulsively and 
without reason, but this fellow was really rough. Trouble 
was, she didn’t know how, short of a karate chop, to make 
him stop. 

Jim solved it by giving another terse order that made 
the man, however reluctantly, move back. Then Jim beck- 
oned Kim close as he knelt over the victim. “Make like a 
nurse,” he murmured. “I said I was a doctor, just to get 
the idiots away.” 

She felt for the man’s pulse. It was rapid and thready 
but better than no pulse, certainly. She lifted his eyelid 
and touched his eyeball lightly, as her nurse-sister had 
taught her. There was no wink reflex; the man was deeply 
unconscious. All the more reason, then, for her to be care- 
ful while she freed his hands from the thongs of the poles, 
because he couldn’t tell her if she was hurting him, mov- 
ing a possible fracture or dislocation. 

A hand reached out, insistently, to take the poles from 
her, and Kim’s temper flared. These same silly poles had 
begun a chain of events leading to catastrophe, and she 
was darned if she was going to hand them over to the very 
fool who might have caused the accident, even if they 
were his. She’d keep them and give them to the ski patrol; 
then he’d have to face the patrol in order to retrieve them 
—and take whatever consequences the law decided upon. 
So there! 

Jim, who had been carefully releasing the victim’s skis, 
glanced up in annoyance. He settled the matter by snatch- 
ing the poles, handing them to Roby, and motioning the 
boy to take them down the mountain. 

The man let out a how] of fury and dived for Roby, but 
the boy squirmed away and shot downhill. 
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“Let him alone,” snapped Jim. “He’s only trying to help, 
and this is no time for such childishness.” He repeated it, 
in German. : 

The man shot Kim a murderous look. 


2 
ironic 
rescue 


A patrolman, with a white cross emblazoned on his red 
parka, arrived at the scene of the accident and took charge. 
He covered the victim with a blanket and, with Jim’s help, 
applied a traction splint to the misshapen leg. 

Then, enlisting the help of several bystanders and giv- 
ing explicit instructions, he lifted the patient, to put him 
aboard the rescue sled. The sled was an ingenious vehicle, 
made of aluminum and shaped like a boat. A canvas cover, 
fastened along the sides, zipped closed over the victim, 
protecting him from the elements. At the front of the sled 
were two fixed shafts, between which the rescuer could 
ski. 

As often happens in accident cases, a busybody dis- 
puted the manner in which the victim was being placed 
on the sled. Kim could deduce what he was saying, even 
though she could not understand the language. 

“Place him so he will ride with his head downhill,” the 
man said—or words to that effect. 

Yes, for an ordinary accident, Kim agreed mentally, 
because there’s always some degree of shock in any acci- 
dent, and head down is shock position. If there was any 
possibility of a head injury—and in this case there was 
such a possibility—the head should be elevated. So why 
don’t you get out of the way, you thorn in the side? she 
added to herself when she realized it was the same man 
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who had given her a hard time about the pair of ski poles. 

There was one in every crowd—the self-appointed au- 
thority on everything. He’s familiar with every ski area in 
the world, knows every top racer personally, could outdo 
them all, if he felt so inclined. In accidents, he knows 
more than an orthopedic surgeon. To hear him tell it, he 
could probably do open-heart surgery on the side of a 
mountain, if the occasion arose... with one hand tied 
behind his back. 

The patrolman brushed him off like a fly; he had met 
the type a hundred times. When he had the victim settled 
to his satisfaction, head toward the back of the sled, he 
addressed the crowd briefly. 

“What did he say?” Kim asked. 

“He wants to know who saw the accident, if anyone 
knows the victim, and so on,” Jim translated. “He said 
that anyone with knowledge of the man or what happened 
should report to the ski patrol but, to help fill out an 
accident report.” 

“I saw it,” volunteered Kim. 

“Hold it,” Jim said, his hand on her arm. “They'll have 
to hear from his friends, identify him, probably arrange 
for transportation to a hospital, and get permission to 
operate. All that comes first.” 

Of course, but this was kooky. Everyone was shrugging 
and looking around helplessly, disclaiming any knowledge 
whatsoever. 

“That’s crazy,” Kim said, aloud. “I saw it all. There was 
a red parka man. Then the man in the black parka came 
along and then another man in a red parka—” She looked 
around, dismayed. There were at least ten men in red 
parkas, 

“Take it easy,” ordered Jim, producing another one of 
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his apparently endless supply of plastic bags and holding 
it over her mouth. “Altitude sickness,” he added, in an 
aside to the bystanders, then repeating in German. He 
looked amused. 

Kim jerked away. “I tell you I saw it. I can prove it, too. 
My camera... I took a picture... .” 

Jim held her in an iron grip and held the plastic bag in 
place. “You are having delusions—from the altitude,” he 
rasped in her ear. “Breathe in and out, and you listen to 
me. You were nowhere near the scene, so just shut up. 
You are a foreigner. Let them handle it, and stop trying 
to get in a jam over slandering strangers.” 

Kim was furious. That’s not what he meant at all. 
“Don’t get involved” was what he meant. Well, she’d just 
see about that. It wasn’t right for people just to walk 
away from an accident when they had evidence, and that 
went for her, almost as much as for the two creeps who 
had caused the crash and were weaseling out of it. 

She’d have to let it go for now, though, because the 
patrolman was ready to get going—or trying to get going. 
Mr. Nosy was at it again, arguing about something, ap- 
parently insisting he would personally ski at the rear of 
the rescue sled and handle the guide rope. 

Hah, fake out, Kim thought, with grim amusement. A 
rescue toboggan had rear guide ropes. One rescuer would 
ski ahead, holding a rope; the second rescuer went along 
behind, snowplowing when necessary to slow the tobog- 
gan down. The rescue sled was manned by one patrolman, 
skiing between the shafts, applying braking action when- 
ever he saw fit. 

Mr. Nosy shrugged his shoulders but, ever in the lime- 
light, got the patrolman’s skis, made a great show of 
checking the edges for ice and checking the bindings. He 
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put them down, and the patrolman stepped into the bind- 
ings and took off, down a side trail and out of sight. 

Jim shouldered the victim’s skis, to take them down to 
the ski patrol hut. Surprisingly, Mr. Nosy made no move 
to take them; he and the other bystanders were busily 
sidestepping the slope, smoothing over all traces of the 
accident and the footprints of the would-be rescuers. 

“Ready?” asked Jim. 

“Shouldn’t we help pack the slope?” 

Before he could answer, an earsplitting yell, like noth- 
ing Kim had ever heard before, echoed and reechoed from 
somewhere below. Everyone stopped dead still, faces pal- 
ing. Kim clutched Jim’s arm. 

“What is it?” he demanded, just as if she knew. She 
couldn’t possibly know, only she had that darned vivid 
imagination—and a sick feeling beginning to churn in 
the pit of her stomach. 

As if someone had pushed a button and activated the 
entire slope, skiers began pushing off, poling for speed 
and tucking into racing position. It looked like a suicidal 
form of race—first one down wins, and those who get run 
over lose. Kim would have joined in, instinctively, except 
that Jim held her firmly by one arm. She tried to shake 
him loose but couldn‘’t. 

“Describe what you heard,” Jim ordered. 

“What's the matter with you?” she demanded. “It was 
a horrible scream, the most awful thing I ever heard in 
my life. As if someone ... as if... I don’t know. You 
heard it. What did it sound like to you?” 

Jim’s face was white and set. “At least, it wasn’t that 
awful cracking sound that means an avalanche. You 
didn’t hear any cracking noise, did you?” 

“No, but what was it?” she whispered. 
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“Okay, let’s go find out. Slowly, though. No point in 
breaking our own necks.” 

Kim’s legs were shaking as they set out, drifting slowly 
down, sideslipping the steep places until, after forever, 
they rounded a turn. Down below, a crowd, eyes glazed 
with horror, stood frozen in their tracks. 

“What is it?” Kim plucked at someone’s arm when they 
reached the group. For some reason, she whispered. 

A man nodded toward the ski trail. 

The trail swung sharply to the left. The right side was 
banked, the sort of place that’s fun to ski, because you 
swoop uphill on the way. Safe, too, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, because gravity pulls the skier back down. 

But something had gone wrong. The tracks, a pair of 
ski tracks and a sled track, went up and over. 

“Oh, no!” Kim gasped. “What’s on the other side?” 

Wordlessly but emphatically, the man pointed straight 
down. 

“That’s impossible,” she said, her throat so tight she 
could hardly get the words out. “Jim, how could it hap- 
pen? To me, maybe—just what you warned me about 
when I was skiing too fast on an unfamiliar trail—but to 
a patrolman? He’d have to be an expert skier, and, surely, 
he’d know every inch of the mountain. 1... I feel sick.” 

Jim paid no attention to her. He was studying the 
tracks, which were, by now, almost obliterated by people 
climbing to look cautiously over the edge. 

“What happened? Did he dig a ski tip into loose snow 
or catch an edge or what?” Kim asked. 

Still staring at the tracks, Jim said, “If you feel queasy, 
blow into that plastic bag.” He glanced at her and then 
at his watch. “About five hours of daylight left, at the 
most. Gets dark early and suddenly. Now, you listen to 
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me,” he added sharply. “I'm going on down, fast, to notify 
someone, so they can get a climbing team out there.” 

“You mean you think there’s a chance they might be 
alive?” 

He cut her off. “You've got to be on your own, so use 
some common sense. Creep down, do you hear me? Snail’s 
pace, every inch of the way. Promise?” 

She nodded, and, before she could ask where she could 
meet him, he was gone. He still had the victim’s skis on 
his shoulder—just the odd sort of thing people do when 
they're thinking of something else. 

Kim shivered. How ironic, how perfectly ghastly, for 
Black Parka te be rescued from one accident, only to be 
caught in another. If only he hadn’t pulled that idiot stunt 
with the poles. Worse, he had now brought an innocent 
patrolman to disaster. 

She could remember only one other time when a similar 
thing bad happened, at a New England resort. The man 
at the back of a toboggan had fallen and had let go of the 
rope. The sled had yawed and crashed into a tree. The 
man on the toboggan had suffered a fractured skull, but 
miraculously he had lived through it. Oh, please, she now 
begged silently. 

True to her word, she sideslipped and snowplowed slow- 
ly down the mountain. She had lost her sense of direction 
when she reached the bottom, because her trail came out 
some distance from where she had entered the gondola 
car for the ride up the mountain. 

This trail led to a complex of small chalets. With a 
little effort, Kim figured out the different signs designat- 
ing the ski patrol hut, first aid station, supplies, and so on. 
An ambulance stood waiting. 

A crowd had gathered—a silent crowd—stretching 
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their necks to watch a group of patrolmen. The men with 
white crosses, grim-faced, were intent upon checking 
equipment. Ropes coiled over shoulders, pitons and ice 
axes suspended from belts, and crampons on boots, they 
were preparing to climb. 

Kim tried to locate Jim but could not spot him. She tried 
to ask what was going on and if anyone had seen him, but 
no one seemed to understand English. She stayed around 
long enough to watch the rescue team leave and to say a 
silent prayer for them, then headed across the flats to her 
chalet; there was nothing she could do to help. Perhaps 
Jim was back at the chalet, and they could wait, together, 
for news. 

Kim stood her skis in the rack outside the massive oak 
door, kicked the snow from her boots, and went in. She 
walked quickly through the vestibule and into the great 
hall, with its flagstone floor and fleecy area rugs. A fire 
blazed in the enormous stone fireplace at the far side of 
the room, but it didn’t seem to cast a warm, cheery glow. 
There wasn’t a soul in the huge room. The deep chairs 
and comfortable sofas were empty of their usual lounging 
occupants. 

Even the desk clerk was gone. She banged the little bell 
for him, so she could pick up her room key.-As long as she 
was here, Kim decided she might better leave her camera 
in her room, before returning to stand watch with the oth- 
ers over at the patrol center. 

No one answered her signal, so she went behind the 
desk to help herself. The cubbyhole bearing her room 
number was empty.... 

“Hmm! Must be getting absentminded,” Kim muttered. 
She went through her pockets, assuming that she had for- 
gotten to turn in the key when she had gone out in the 
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morning. No key. “Must have forgotten to lock the room; 
probably left the key right on the dresser.” 

Not that it really mattered. She had no valuables in her 
room—just a few dollars. She had, on strict instructions 
from her father, left her traveler’s checks, passport, and 
visa to be locked in the chalet’s safe. Still, it was a stupid 
oversight, especially for a girl who had grown up in New 
York and should have known better, and Kim did not like 
to be stupid. Impulsive, maybe, but stupid—no! 

She started up the stairs, two at a time, then remem- 
bered her nosebleed of the night before and slowed down. 
Preoccupied with her thoughts, she had trouble finding 
her room, 206. Then she remembered that the ground 
floor was not called the first floor; the first floor in Europe 
was what she normally called the second floor. Her room 
was on the second floor, European designation, but on the 
third floor, by American figuring. 

There was no key in the lock, so she tried the door. It 
opened, She knew a moment of terror as she realized that 
someone was in the room. She turned weak-kneed with 
relief when she recognized him. 

“Oh, Roby, you scared the wits out of me!” she gasped. 
“How did you get in here?” She must have scared him, 
too; his face was as white as a sheet. 

He held out the key to her. Why, the little devil, she 
thought, he just helped himself to the key and walked 
right in. 

“Jim told me to wait for you here,” the boy explained. 
“He made me promise. I kept my promise, but now you 
are here, so hurry. I must try to find him.” He turned and 
started for the door. 

“Where is he?” 

“He should have let me go with him. I know how to 
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climb. He taught me.” Roby’s voice broke, as if he were 
about to cry. 

“Where is he?” demanded Kim. She took Roby’s arm 
and spun him around to face her. 

The boy stared at her with complete concentration. Oth- 
er times, Kim thought suddenly, he could ignore her just 
as completely. Like Jim, she told herself, her heart quick- 
ening. Roby’s mannerisms are so like Jim’s that it hurts. 

“Tell me, where is he?” 

“He came back to our room to get his climbing gear. 
He—we—brought it so we could practice, but only on the 
easy rocks. Not up there.” Roby pounded his fist on the 
dresser, in frustration. 

Kim’s heart pounded. She was frightened now, too, but 
it wouldn’t do to upset Roby further. “I'm sure he must 
know what he’s doing,” she said, with a show of calm 
assurance. “He must be a good rock climber.” She hoped 
so. Oh, she devoutly hoped so. 

Roby’s mouth tightened. “He is the best,” he said flatly. 
“But it is not safe for him to go... there,” he added, in a 
near wail. 

“Why?” 

The question went unanswered. Roby was determined 
to get going. He all but yanked the pack from her back, 
looked around quickly, then finally hung it in the closet, 
behind Kim’s robe. é 

Nice, cold, wet robe waiting for me after this adventure 
is over, Kim thought. Well chilled from a snowy backpack. 
She let it go, though, because she agreed with Jim that it 
was good for Roby to be helpful. 

He insisted on personally locking her door and checking 
it before he gave her the key again. Then, for some reason, 
he stopped her when she was about to put the key in its 
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cubbyhole downstairs. He probably didn’t want to spare 
the time, she figured, zipping it into a pocket in her ski 
pants. 

It was just as well, anyway, with nobody behind the 
desk. Not that anyone would go through the rooms, be- 
cause skiers are usually friendly, reasonably honest peo- 
ple, but she did have her brother’s precious camera, and 
there was no point in taking unnecessary chances. 

Roby took her by the hand and practically ran outdoors. 
Ile found her skis, set them down in the snow, motioned 
her into the bindings, and produced her poles. He was on 
his own skis with incredible speed, motioning her to fol- 
low as he set out across the flats in a fast three-step. 

Kim was no great shakes at cross-country skiing. She 
was strictly a downhill-and-slalom type, heels glued tight- 
ly to the skis. A heel lift, from totally different bindings, 
was in order for cross-country, but no matter; Roby had 
downhill gear, too. He managed the sliding stride easily: 
slide, slide, slide-pole. She picked up the rhythm, but Roby 
still had to wait for her several times. 


The crowd around the ski patrol headquarters was be- 
ginning to break up. People were getting tired, cold, and 
hungry, so they headed back toward the big chalet. Roby 
apparently had no intention of leaving, even if he stayed 
there long enough to take root. 

“How about some lunch?” Kim suggested. 

No answer. Roby was staring intently up the mountain, 
as if willing himself to see through snow and rocks and 
find the rescue team. 

“Listen! What’s that noise?” Kim asked. “Hey, it’s a 
helicopter! That should make it easier to find—” 

Roby was so completely absorbed in the mountain that 
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he didn’t even bother to look up. What powers of concen- 
tration the boy has! Kim thought. He'll probably grow up 
to be an Einstein or a von Braun or something. She had to 
shake his arm and point, making him look up. A little 
color seeped back into his white lips when he saw the 
copter whirling its way up the mountain, tilting, and dis- 
appearing behind a ridge. 

“Okay,” said Kim decisively. “Everything’s under con- 
trol, so now we're going to have some lunch.” She wished 
she were as confident as she sounded. 

Roby was not about to budge, so she skied over to a 
counter and bought two cups of steaming soup. The boy 
drank his down, without seeming to notice what he was 
doing, so she got him a sandwich. He ate that, too. 

An hour stretched into two, then three, then more. Once 
in a while the girl and boy waved their arms and moved 
around, to stir up circulation. Other people drifted back 
from the big chalet, asked questions in the patrol hut, 
watched for a while, and went away. 

Roby looked tragic. He grasped Kim’s hand, and his 
fingers seemed to flutter. He was nervous and jumpy. She 
tried to calm him down by reminding him that the heli- 
copter was still nearby. Even if it was out of sight, they 
could hear the drone of its motor. 

“Let’s go back to the chalet and warm up,” she urged. 
She didn’t want to leave any more than Roby did, but she 
wanted to distract him, as well as prevent his getting 
pneumonia. It had been warm enough when they stood 
out of the wind while the sun was shining, but now it was 
getting cold, bone-chilling cold—as cold as her heart when 
she thought of the two men who had sailed off a precipice 
. .. when she thought of climbers scaling vertical walls 
of rock and ice ... when she thought of Jim. 
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Roby turned to her suddenly. “Mademoiselle, if he comes 
back safely, you must marry him!” he said passionately. 

“My name is Kim,” she stalled, taken off guard. 

“The name does not matter. You must marry him. 
Promise!” He studied her with that total concentration so 
like Jim’s, as if searching her mind and heart. 

“Tell me about yourself, Roby,” she suggested. “Tell me 
about your family.” It was an abrupt, prying question, she 
knew, but maybe it would serve to take his mind off the 
awful waiting that was torturing both of them. 

It almost worked. 

“My mother is the most beautiful actress,” the boy be- 
gan. “My father is . . . is a millionaire. He has a big yacht 
and his own plane. They live in a chateau.” 

“You live with them?” she prompted. “And who is Jim? 
Your uncle?” 

Roby began again. “My father is really an important 
agent with Interpol, so, you see, I cannot live with—” His 
voice broke, the fantasy shattered. 

“My father is in the same kind of work, with the FBI. 
Do you know what that is, Roby? That’s the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, in the United States.” Kim tried 
gently to coax him into further conversation. 

“Jim must come back. You must marry him.” Roby’s 
face crumpled. 

She put her arm around his shoulders. Such pitifully 
thin shoulders; she could feel the bones, even through his 
quilted ski jacket. Poor kid—poor pitiful, terrified kid. 
The boy leaned his face against her shoulder, but his back 
remained rigid. 

“Tell me—what is Jim to you?” she asked, wanting to 
smooth his hair back from his forehead, to help him 
somehow. 
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“If he does not come back, I will have no one.” It was a 
muffled cry of desolation. “I will be alone.” 

“No. No, you won't be alone, ever! You have me!” 

What am I saying? Kim thought wildly. I don’t know a 
thing about him, even his last name. What am I doing, 
promising to take care of him? I must be out of my mind! 

But a promise is a promise. 


3 
secret 
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The grim search was over. The helicopter, bearing two 
hodies, droned its way into the distance. Members of the 
rescue team, their faces lined with fatigue, came down 
from the mountain and went into the ski patrol hut to 
stow their gear. 

Death was no stranger to them, They had grown up in 
the shadows of the Alps. As patrolmen in the winter and 
mountain guides in the summer, they lived with danger: 
avalanches; rockslides; inexperienced climbers, lacking 
proficiency in rappelling, falling; skiers lost in blizzards; 
snowslides that could wipe out whole villages. 

They were a proud breed—highly skilled, licensed by 
the government, respected, and self-respecting. When 
they defeated the mountains and saved a life, they ex- 
pected no special accolades; when they lost, they made 
no apologies. 

This particular mission was over for them—but where 
was Jim? 

Roby pushed his way through the crowd that had gath- 
ered, plucking at sleeves, asking, pleading. One of the 
patrolmen gave him a brief answer and turned away. 

“What did he say?” asked Kim. 

Roby’s eyes were wide with horror. “He said everyone 
is off the mountain. That means Jim was lost, too, and 
they ... they took him away!” 
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“Nonsense!” said Kim sharply, wishing he didn’t have 
that awful trick of matching her own imagination. “Now, 
come along. We’re going back to the chalet. Jim is prob- 
ably there already, wondering where you are.” 

Suppose he wasn’t. What then? 

Then Kim Aldrich had a boy on her hands. 

She dragged her feet on the way back across the ex- 
panse of flat, snow-covered ground. Suppose, just sup- 
pose, Jim did not turn up. One way or another, she would 
have to find out what had happened to him, who he really 
was, even what relatives should be notified. 

On what authority could she conduct any such investi- 
gation? She had no legal status whatsoever. Well, if worse 
came to worst, she would turn to her father for advice. 
Dan Aldrich was to meet her in Alpenschloss. Apparently 
he was in Europe on some case. Naturally, he couldn’t 
tell her what it was, but he would be here soon. 

He could help her find out about Roby—where he came 
from and why he felt so all alone—and help her fulfill her 
promise to stand by him. Maybe they could obtain custody 
of the boy. 

It was a dismaying possibility to contemplate, but it was 
better than allowing herself to think about Jim himself. 
The idea that Jim might be gone from her life—dead— 
was too painful to consider right then. 

Kim shivered, suddenly aware that it was dark. Jim had 
told her that night fell quickly. Jim. .. . Everything re- 
minded her of Jim. 

They finally reached the chalet, in spite of her daw- 
dling, racked their skis under the overhang of the balcony, 
and took extra pains to kick all the snow from their boots. 
Roby, too, held back at the door, torn between bursting in 
and refusing to enter to face disappointment. 
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Kim took a deep breath, braced her shoulders, and said, 
“Okay, let’s go.” 

There were people in the great hall—plenty of people— 
talking in subdued tones or just sitting silent. Jim was not 
among them. 

The desk clerk was back at his post. Thank goodness, 
he, at least, spoke English. Kim approached him, hope 
mounting when she noticed that the key was gone from 
the slot marked Room 208. 

“Did Mr. Whitcomb come in?” she asked. 

“IT have not seen him, Frdulein.” 

“But his key. .. . He must be in,” she insisted. 

“Many of the guests fail to leave their keys when they 
go out,” he remarked dryly, touching the empty slot for 
her own room key with his forefinger. 

Touché. She and Roby would have to bear the agony of 
suspense a few minutes longer and go upstairs to look for 
themselves. Roby looked as if the world had come to an 
cnd. She longed to cheer him up by assuring him that, of 
course, Jim was in their room, so they'd just go along and 
find him—but that wouldn’t be fair. 

Her boots seemed to weigh a ton. It took enormous 
effort to lift one after the other and climb two flights of 
stairs. Her heart was pounding painfully when, at last, 
she stared at number 208. 

She rapped on the door. 

“No, mademoiselle,” said Roby, taking a key from his 
pocket and fitting it into the lock. 

Kim’s heart sank. If Roby had the key, then Jim was 
not here. 

Then she laughed out loud, giddy with relief. Jim was 
sitting there, taking off his ski boots. He leaped to his feet 
and caught Roby as the boy flung himself into his arms. 
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He held the boy close for several minutes, cradling his 
head with one big hand and patting his back with the 
other. 

At last Jim pulled the boy’s cap off, rumpled his hair 
affectionately, and let him go. He pointed to Roby’s boots. 
Roby, his face glowing with joy, immediately sat down, 
unlatched the boots, and put on after-ski boots. 

“Why don’t you go get rid of your boots, too, Kim?” sug- 
gested Jim. “Then we'll go down and have some coffee.” 

“Aren’t you even going to tell us what happened?” 

“Oh.” He looked a bit startled. “Of course. I went down 
and reported the accident. Nothing very complicated about 
that.” 

“But Roby said you had come back here for your climb- 
ing gear,” she prompted. 

“Yes... well...MTd just as soon not go into that. All 
right, I did, but don’t go telling anyone about it, because 
... well... because once a bunch of vacationing skiers 
get the idea that anyone can just join in a rescue opera- 
tion, there'll be a zillion people getting in the way. Just 
skip it. Okay?” 

But why hadn’t she and Roby seen him when the climb- 
ing team came down from the mountain? 

Simple. He had climbed up to a lift station and had 
ridden down on one of the lifts. 

“Then how did you get into this room? Roby had the 
key,” she persisted. 

“With a key,” he answered, grinning. 

Kim had to laugh at herself. Two occupants of the room 
—two keys. As her father often reminded her, there was 
usually a logical explanation for everything. 

“Want to take time to shower and change before that 
coffee?” Jim asked. 
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She shook her head. There were too many things she 
wanted to know—things about him and Roby. “I'll just 
ditch the boots and be right back. Don’t go away.” 

It took her a mere two minutes to duck next door, re- 
Icase her feet from their daylong confinement and slip 
them into soft-soled, furry mukluks, shed her parka, run 
a comb through her hair, and slash on some lipstick. Then 
the three of them ran down the stairs, Roby in the middle, 
holding Kim and Jim firmly by the hand. He was taking 
no chances of having either of them get out of reach. 

They slowed to a walk when they reached the great 
hall. The scene, to Kim, was sharp in every detail, now 
that she knew Jim was safe. To the right of the staircase 
was the reception desk. Beyond it was a door, leading to 
the office suite. Another door led to a dining room with a 
fireplace at each end, a beamed ceiling, and a balcony. 

The massive fireplace on the right wall of the great hall 
easily accommodated seven-foot logs. There was a blazing 
fire init. A group clustered around it, warming themselves 
and trying to dispel the memory of the accident. Beyond 
was another door, leading to a cozy snack shop. It was 
there that the trio headed. 

Jim found a booth over in the corner, seated Kim and 
Roby, and then went to consult with the counterman. He 
returned shortly with two mugs of steaming coffee and, 
for Roby, a mug of hot chocolate with a stick of cinnamon 
protruding from its thick topping of whipped cream. 

“Drink up, you two,” Jim said. “You need it, after today.” 

How right he is! she thought. And now it was time to 
get down to brass tacks—to stop trying to make up life 
stories for her two companions and start finding out the 
truth about them. The trouble was, she didn’t know where 
to begin, especially with Roby sitting right there with 
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them, looking at her so intently. 

They sat in silence for some moments; then Jim turned 
to the boy. “Roby, would you get your skis and Kim’s and 
take them down to the waxing room, please?” 

Roby was happy to do anything his hero asked. He slid 
quickly from the booth but turned back for reassurance. 
“You will wait right here? You promise?” 

“I promise.” 

“Til keep him here until you get back,” Kim added. 
“About the accident, Jim,” she began as the boy disap- 
peared, “I really did see the whole thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; the poor fellow’s dead.” 

“But don’t you see?” She leaned across the table toward 
him, keeping her voice down. “Look, I saw it all, and I 
took pictures. The man who was injured stopped beside 
some man in a red parka. He grabbed Red Parka’s poles. 
Some sort of juvenile-type joke, I suppose. Then Red Parka 
took off after him and kept cutting him off. Finally he ran 
across the tails of his skis, deliberately trying to dump 
him. Then the third man—” 

“Forget it, Kim. It’s over.” 

“But that’s just it,” she protested. “A man is dead. Two 
men are dead, and it didn’t have to happen.” 

Jim spread his hands. Most accidents could be pre- 
vented, he reminded her. Overconfidence, irresponsibility, 
lack of control—all contributed to unnecessary accidents. 

“Suppose it wasn’t an accident.” The words popped out, 
unbidden, but now it was out in the open, the vague, un- 
formed thought that had been nagging at Kim’s subcon- 
scious—or at her imagination. 

“What are you saying?” Jim was incredulous, laughing 
at her. “Are you saying the whole thing was staged?” His 
face sobered. “Murder?” 
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Now it was Kim’s turn to be shocked. “No, of course not. 
Only ... only there’s something weird about it, sort of 
sick. Or maybe something that just doesn’t make sense. I 
don’t really even know what I mean, except something 
just doesn’t jell. There’s too much coincidence.” 

That was it! Coincidence! Her father always said to dis- 
count coincidence, that he didn’t believe in it. “Look for 
the reason, then backtrack, and you'll usually see that the 
coincidence was a carefully staged event.” 

What possible reason? A pair of ski poles? 

“Okay,” she mused aloud. “Start with the poles. Some- 
one had them; someone else wanted them. But why? 
‘That’s the unknown in the equation.” 

“Oh, come off it.” Jim was exasperated. “Your imagina- 
tion is running wild. You’re dreaming up a plot that didn’t 
exist. You’re practically saying that one guy tried to com- 
mit murder in order to recover a stupid pair of ski poles; 
and when he failed, along came another guy to give it a 
try. 
“Maybe,” she said defiantly. 

“Baloney. Then along comes the third—shall we say, 
‘executioner’?——the patrolman, and, in order to commit 
the dastardly deed, he has to commit suicide by person- 
ally taking the sled off the trail.” 

That took the wind out of Kim’s sails. He was right. The 
whole idea was crazy... a figment of her imagination. To 
make it worse, she had made herself look ridiculous in 
his eyes, the last thing she wanted to do. Still, she was 
going to get that film developed and study it. 

“What did Roby do with the poles?” She hated herself 
for persisting, but she could not let it go. 

Jim shrugged. “Haven’t the faintest idea. Probably gave 
them to the patrolmen over in the hut. Now, for pete’s 
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sake, drop this whole nutty discussion. Don’t talk to any- 
one else this way, or the men in the white jackets will 
come after you——or else youll wind up in court, on the 
wrong end of a libel suit.” 

He was right, of course, she admitted sheepishly to her- 
self. It wasn’t the first time she had built up a story out 
of whole cloth. It probably wouldn’t be the last, either. 

“It was a good yarn.” Jim laughed indulgently. “But do 
me a favor. Drop it so you won’t wind up in trouble. Okay?” 

“Okay. It was a pretty good story, though, wasn’t it?” 
She grinned, relieved to stop scaring herself to death. 
“But, speaking of stories, tell me about Roby. I practically 
promised to adopt him, and I don’t know a thing about 
him—not that I couldn’t make up a story for him, too.” 

“I'm sure you could.” Jim laughed in earnest, and she 
joined him. Then the laughter went out of his eyes. “The 
real story is pretty rough.” 

Roby’s father, he explained, had won international fame 
as a ski racer. He had won three Olympic gold medals. 
Money had come pouring in—offers to endorse ski prod- 
ucts, a hotel built by his hometown, girls chasing him, the 
whole bit. He wound up married to a gorgeous girl, with 
a title, no less, and a factory outside Paris, where he turned 
out his own line of ski equipment. 

“And?” prompted Kim. 

“T guess he couldn’t settle down to being a plain busi- 
nessman, even though he was making money hand over 
fist with his ski stuff. Had to find new challenges, new 
audiences, new fame. Took to fast cars.” 

Kim nodded absently. It wasn’t the first time an athlete 
found it difficult to give up the glory. 

“Anyway,” Jim continued, “he had an accident. His car 
spun off one of the narrow mountain roads on some ice. 
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His wife was with him. She was pregnant.” 

“With Roby?” 

“With Roby. Somebody got them to the hospital. The 
baby was delivered after the mother died. Jean Paul was 
in bad shape. Fractured spine. For a while, they didn’t 
think he’d live, but he pulled through. Spent better than 
a year in the hospital, strapped to one of those fracture 
beds with a sort of spit he could be turned on, like a 
roasting duck.” 

“How awful!” Kim gasped. “And what happened to 
Roby all that time?” 

Jim rubbed his jaw thoughtfully. “Well, there’s this 
thing about lack of oxygen. Remember, the baby was de- 
livered after the mother was dead, delivered by cesarean 
section. The baby was kept in an incubator for a long 
time.” 

“And?” 

“There was something wrong with him. Lack of oxygen 
can cause brain damage, and the supply had been cut off 
for the boy when his mother died. Eventually,” he went 
on, “Roby was sent to an institution for the mentally 
retarded.” 

“Roby?” Kim exclaimed incredulously. “Roby retarded?” 
There was something ... different ... about him. But 
retarded? No! 

“So it seemed, apparently,” Jim continued. “he child 
didn’t respond normally or react to the usual stimuli. Later 
on, he didn’t begin to try to talk, either. So there he stayed, 
in the institution.” 

“And the father?” 

“Absolutely rejected him. Never saw him at all. Nat- 
urally, for the first year of Roby’s life, he couldn’t see him; 
he was fighting for his own life. After that— Well, he did 
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send money for the boy’s support.. Never spared the 
money; Til give him that much, at least.” His jaw tight- 
ened. “But he never went to see him—not once, in all 
those years.” 

“That’s horrible,” whispered Kim. 

“Yes, but perhaps understandable. Not right, mind you, 
but understandable. The child was defective, a sort of blot 
on his father’s image. Jean Paul Le Clére, hero, with a 
defective child? No, he couldn’t accept it. So he paid the 
bills—at least his lawyer paid the bills—and wiped it 
all from his mind. It is understandable in the light of 
psychology.” 

“Psychiatry is a better word,” snorted Kim. “Abnormal 
behavior!” 

“Isn’t much of human behavior odd at times?” Jim 
asked mildly. 

“You're being too charitable. He ought to be hung by 
the thumbs. But where do you fit into the picture? Are 
you one of the doctors on the case?” 

He shook his head. “I'm no doctor. I just said I was, 
out there on the mountain, so I could make the crowd get 
back in a hurry. It was easier than trying to establish my 
authority with the literal truth. And, later, I let them keep 
believing it, because it was the only way I could get my- 
self included in the climbing team.” 

“Where do you fit into the picture, then, if you’re not a 
doctor?” 

Jim admitted, reluctantly, that he had been rattling 
around Europe at loose ends and had gone to work in the 
institution where Roby lived. A bond had formed between 
the two, and, gradually, he had become convinced that 
there was nothing wrong with Roby’s brain. 

“He was lonely and treated impersonally by an over- 
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worked staff. I suppose he felt rejected, so he, in turn, was 
withdrawn and rejecting.” 

“And you got through to him,” Kim said softly. “How 
wonderful.” 

“The poor kid was deaf!” Jim exploded. “Totally deaf!” 

No wonder he hadn’t reacted normally to noises around 
him, Kim thought. No wonder he hadn’t made any baby 
attempts to talk. He had known no sounds to imitate, had 
had no reason to try to communicate, poor abandoned 
little kid. 

Once convinced that he was right, Jim tried to contact 
the father, to see if the boy could be moved to a school 
for handicapped children, where he could learn to com- 
municate. The lawyer, not the father, answered Jim’s let- 
ters. Arrangements were made to move the boy to a school 
in Austria. 

“I got pretty strung up about it,” Jim went on, “so I 
managed to get a job there and go along with him. That 
poor kid was terrified of leaving me; I represented the only 
security he had ever known. I was the cause of his being 
moved, so I couldn’t very well abandon him. I... I guess 
I was just sort of stuck with it.” 

“How wonderful,” Kim repeated. She had been attracted 
to him in the first place; she was far more attracted now, 
and with good reason. 

“Hah!” snorted Jim, rejecting the admiration. 

Well, it was wonderful. It was magnificent. And now 
Roby could talk, in three languages, no less. And that, of 
course, was why he looked at her so intently when she 
spoke to him. He was lip-reading. And Jim, who had spent 
so much time with him, had formed the habit of looking 
directly at the person to whom he was speaking, so his 
lips could be read. 
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But why hadn’t Jim just told her the boy was deaf? It 
would have been so much simpler. 

Jim shook his head. “No, not this time; not here. This 
is a sort of experiment. I'm trying to prove something to 
Roby: that he can go out in the world, just like other peo- 
ple, and get along without anyone’s knowing a single thing 
about his— I don’t even like to use the word ‘handicap.’ 
Tm trying to make him see that he can make it.” 

Kim was not so sure that his approach was right. 
Wouldn’t it be better to admit the difficulty, admit it freely, 
accept it, and go on from there? On the other hand, may- 
be he was right, and if Roby were to tell people he was 
deaf, they might, however inadvertently, treat him dif- 
ferently. Yes, Jim could be right. 

“In this case, I know I'm right,” Jim said flatly. “You 
see, there’s more to this trip than just a vacation. At least, 
I thought there was more to it. Now I don’t know. I just 
don’t know. I seem to have run up against a stone wall.” 
His shoulders slumped. 

“Tell me. Maybe I can help somehow.” 

“I don’t see how, but maybe two heads are better than 
one,” he answered. 

The story he told was astonishing. The boy’s father, 
Jean Paul Le Clére, was here in Alpenschloss. 

Of course, Kim thought excitedly. That name had rung 
a bell when he first mentioned it. She should have remem- 
bered—and would have, if she had not been so engrossed 
in what Jim was saying. 

Jean Paul Le Clére owned Alpenschloss. She knew that 
from the files back at WALCO headquarters. It hadn’t 
seemed important then, because what she was interested 
in were the pictures of a charming little Alpine town, with 
narrow cobblestone streets running uphill and downhill, 
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shops with mullioned windows, built close to the roads, 
and chalet architecture, with wide eaves and balconies. 

“You mean he’s here—right here—staying in this 
chalet?” 

Jim shook his head. “No, the guy is loaded with dough, 
don’t forget. His first wife was titled. He inherited the 
Schloss, the castle. Doesn’t live there all the time. Oh, my, 
no. Our good Jean Paul has houses on the Riviera and out- 
side of Paris and a yacht that would make Aristotle 
Onassis sit up and take notice. 

“And a new wife,” he added, with a touch of bitterness. 
“The beautiful people. They don’t associate with the likes 
of us. I can’t think of any way to meet him.” 

“Does he know you're here, with Roby?” 

“Kim, he doesn’t know a guy named Jim Whitcomb is 
on the face of this earth. As for Roby, you have to under- 
stand that he doesn’t admit he even has a son.” 

“Does Roby know his father is here?” 

“Of course not. What kind of a heel do you think I am, 
building up his hopes and then knocking them down? No, 
Roby doesn’t know.” 

“Then,” Kim asked, “what is your objective? What are 
you trying to do?” 

“I was trying just to bring them together somehow. I 
didn’t know how, but I thought if I could just get them 
together naturally, then Jean Paul would see what a nice 
kid Roby is. Then, if they liked each other, Id tell him. 
Tell them both. It was a bummer—a real bust of an idea. 
To make matters worse, our hero is otherwise occupied. 
Marital troubles, I hear. Wife’s threatening to leave him.” 

Bring them together naturally, mused Kim, meaning a 
coincidence. And a coincidence, nine times out of ten, has 
to be a planned event. 
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oe she could come up with an idea. Maybe she could 

.. well... talk to Jean Paul Le Clére about his insurance. 

She hadn no real authority, of course, but WALCO encour- 

aged all its personnel to dig for more business, didn’t it? 

And she wouldn’t have to tell him she was a mere secre- 

tary, butting into affairs that didn’t concern her. After all, 
this was the age of the liberated woman. 

It was a mighty thin plot but better than none. Given 
time, she’d probably come up with a better one. Mean- 
while, here came Roby, mission accomplished, to rejoin 
them. 

Jim unfolded himself from the booth. “Come on. We’d 
better all go upstairs and shower, or we'll be as stiff as 
boards. We'll have dinner together, okay?” 

“Okay.” She nodded, sliding from the seat. Absolutely 
okay! 

“Give me twenty minutes,” she said, just moments later, 
as Jim and Roby stopped at the door of their room and she 
headed toward her own. 

She took the key from her pocket, inserted it in the lock, 
and caught her breath. Her room was freezing cold. The 
curtains were blowing. 

“How could I have been that stupid?” she said, think- 
ing out loud. 

“I wasn’t,” she answered herself. Absentminded she 
might be on occasion, but she was positive she had closed 
the windows. Now one of them was open. 

There was a balcony outside. Someone had climbed into 
her room. But why? Why? 

Her eyes traveled around and lighted on the closet door. 
The hair prickled at the back of her neck. Was the intrud- 
er still there, in the closet—right now? 


4. 

the king 
and 
queen 


Kim stared at the closet in fascinated horror. Had she seen, 
out of the corner of her eye, that door closing as she 
stepped into the room? Had she seen the handle turn, 
cautiously? 

Or was her imagination working overtime again? 

She had been in a rush the last time she was in here, 
hurrying to shuck her parka and boots and rejoin Jim and 
Roby. She had been preoccupied. Yes, she could have left 
the window open. 

No, she told herself quickly, she could not have, because 
she had not opened the window in the first place. And it 
was definitely closed at the time Roby had waited for her 
here. Windows, incidentally, do not open themselves. 

She swept the room with her eyes. She remembered dis- 
tinctly that she had left her boots lying on their sides, over 
by the heater, so they would dry out. Now they were stand- 
ing upright. It wasn’t much evidence, but it was enough 
for her. She backed toward the door—and let out a yelp 
when someone grabbed her by the shoulders from behind 
and spun her around. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “it’s you.” She collapsed into Jim’s 
arms, weak-kneed with relief, then pulled back and added, 
breathlessly, “Don’t do that to me. You scared me right 
out of my wits.” 

“I stepped out on the balcony for a breath of air, saw 
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your window open, and came over to see if everything’s all 
right,” he said, striding across the room and shutting the 
window. 

“I think someone was in here,” Kim said, no longer 
panic-stricken. 

Apparently Jim agreed. He bent down and studied the 
carpet, felt for the telltale dampness left by a snowy boot, 
and nodded when he located it. He sat back on his heels, 
looking up at Kim, his eyes grave. 

“Is anything missing?” he asked. 

“There was nothing here worth taking.” Nevertheless, 
she checked through the dresser drawers, through neat 
stacks of sweaters, jerseys, long johns, and socks, and 
even through her small supply of cosmetics and extra 
lenses for her goggles. 

Nothing was gone, but there was no doubt in her mind 
that everything was rearranged—only slightly, to be sure, 
but enough to indicate a careful search. But for what? 

Her camera! That was the only valuable item, the only 
thing a thief could possibly want. Kim shot across the 
room and grabbed for the closet doorknob. Jim reached 
it ahead of her, pushed her behind him, and opened the 
door himself, 

Kim peered past his shoulder and caught her breath. 
There, at the back of the closet, showing beneath the 
slacks, ski pants, and storm coat, was a pair of feet. Jim 
flung the clothes back, and he and Kim burst out laughing 
as they stared at a pair of Kim’s own knee-high walking 
boots—wunoccupied. 

Above the boots hung her backpack, containing, she 
hoped, the camera. Yes, thank heaven, it was there. She 
took the camera out and looked it over. 

“Hey!” she cried as she turned it over in her hand and 
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looked at the indicator. “The film’s gone!” 

“That’s impossible.” Jim took the camera from her, 
opened it, and checked the chamber. It was empty. 

“Now will you believe me?” she fumed. “I told you there 
was something wrong about that whole bad scene on the 
mountain. I felt it in my bones, even if I couldn't explain 
it. You almost talked me out of it, but... but... .” 

Her instincts had been right, and she shouldn’t have 
listened to him. She should have thought it all through, 
gone to the authorities, and reported her feelings, vague 
though they might be. Two men had died, and it wasn’t 
right for the person who had caused their deaths to get 
off scot-free—especially if there was premeditation. 

“I confess I haven't the faintest idea what it’s really 
about,” Kim admitted defensively, “but, as sure as you're 
born, something is fishy. Bad scene is right. And maybe, 
just maybe, that film would have proved it. I mean, if we 
had it enlarged, blown up, run in slow motion—” 

“Okay, you win,” Jim interrupted. “Sit down, Kim.” He 
pushed her gently into the easy chair, drew the straight 
chair from the writing table, turned it around, and strad- 
dled it, facing her. “There is something odd going on 
around here. I don’t know what it is. I didn’t want to 
know, as a matter of fact, because I've got enough prob- 
lems of my own, trying to get Roby and his father together 
or, if that doesn’t work—if the guy's a real heel at heart— 
to get him to give up custody and let me adopt the boy.” 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first place?” Kim asked. 
“I mean, if you had admitted you thought something fishy 
was going on, at least 'd have had sense enough to take 
better care of the film.” 

Suddenly she burst out laughing. What a joke! What 
a wonderful joke on whoever had searched her room! She 
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was laughing so hard that she could hardly tell Jim what 
struck her so funny. 

“T forgot all about it! I was coming down the mountain 
—remember you made me promise to go at a snail’s pace? 
So there I was, snowplowing and sideslipping, snowplow- 
ing until I thought my legs would fall right off. I had to 
stop and rest. 

“Then I remembered the camera. I was using it at the 
time of the accident, and I shoved it into my pack so fast 
that I wasn’t sure it was even there. It could have fallen 
down the outside of the pack without my noticing, since I 
was so shook up about the man who had cartwheeled. And 
my fingers were so stiff that I thought maybe I hadn’t fas- 
tened the straps well, and it could have fallen out.” 

So, she continued breathlessly, during her rest on the 
mountain, she had taken off her pack, removed the cam- 
era, and, automatically, removed the cartridge because 
it had run out. Just as automatically, she had dropped in 
another cartridge and had even run off a few feet of film. 

Jim grabbed her backpack, rummaged through it, and 
even turned it upside down. “Then, where is it?” he de- 
manded. “There’s no used cartridge in here.” 

“Of course not,” she said, grinning. “I put the used film 
in the pouch pocket of my parka. I always do that, so I 
won't goof and put it back in the camera by mistake and 
ruin a good film with double exposure or something.” 

Then her heart went clunk. Fine! Oh, just dandy! She 
had put the film, the film she now wanted so desperately, 
into her parka pocket. And she had left her parka right 
there in plain sight, on the bed! She dived for it. 

Miraculously, the cartridge was there. She took it out 
and held it up, triumphantly. How in the world could the 
intruder possibly have missed it? 
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Probably because it was in plain sight, she figured. Or, 
cven more probably, because he had found what he was 
looking for, or thought he had, and wanted to get out in 
a hurry. The joke was on him, for sure. 

“Better give it to me.” Jim held out his hand. 

“Not until you explain a couple of things to me,” she 
said stubbornly. 

“Such as?” 

“Such as, for starters, why you tried to convince me 
that there was nothing wrong—that it was all a figment 
of my imagination. And next, what you think is wrong, 
what you think is going on, and what made you suspi- 
cious. Start talking.” 

“It’s perfectly simple and logical,” Jim answered. “Yes, 
Ive already told you I suspected something was . . . well 
... out of order. I wanted you to forget all about it, be- 
cause the less you knew and the less you talked about 
your theories, the safer you’d be. I wanted you out of it, 
both you and Roby. Myself, too, if possible.” 

“I know; don’t get involved,” Kim said bitterly and im- 
mediately wished that she could unsay it. That was a low 
blow, completely unfair. Jim, of all people, had already 
proved himself willing to get involved in others’ problems. 
He had spent months, maybe years, working with Roby. 
It was for Roby he was here, and, if he could not reunite 
Roby and his father, he was even willing to adopt the boy. 

“Give me the film,” Jim repeated. It sounded like an 
order. “Til see about having it developed.” 

“Where? Til go with you,” she volunteered. 

He plucked the cartridge from her hand. “I'll find some 
place in the village. Tomorrow.” 

“We ought to find a place right now,” she objected. 

“Oh, sure,” he retorted. “Let’s waltz down to the lobby 
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and ask the desk clerk, right out loud, where we can get 
a film developed—tonight, this instant—because it’s im- 
portant, you see, and might show evidence of a crime.” 

Her face reddened. He was right, of course. Unless— 
her eyes narrowed—unless, somehow, Jim Whitcomb 
himself was involved in whatever was going on and had, 
in the most subtle manner, gotten possession of the film, 

No, she decided. On the other hand, he was sort of in- 
drawn sometimes, tuning her out the way he did every 
once in a while. Was the word “secretive” instead of in- 
drawn? 

No. She discarded that possibility, once and for all, 

“We'll go down to dinner,” Jim announced. “Keep ab- 
solutely quiet about all this, even about someone’s search- 
ing your room; it’s safer to play dumb. But keep your ears 
open, and see if you pick up any odd bits of conversation 
that might mean something.” 

Kim’s shower was postponed again. She and Jim went 
next door to pick up Roby and go down to the dining room. 
On second thought, though, she told him she thought they 
had better take time to shower and change. Everyone rou- 
tinely changed into aprés ski clothes. They'd stand out 
like sore thumbs if they were still in ski pants. 

Jim agreed and walked her back to her room. “After 
you, my dear Alphonse,” she chuckled as he ushered her 
through the door and followed her into the room. 

“This is carrying things too far,” she announced, try- 
ing to push him back out. “I am perfectly capable of taking 
a shower by myself, without supervision, thank you, and 
I intend to do just that. Out.” 

Ignoring her protests, he rechecked the window locks, 
then glanced under the bed and into the closet and bath. 
Then he handed her the key to the outside door. 
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“Lock it while you're inside,” he instructed. 

She did. A short time later, she was dressed in a soft 
mohair sweater, blue to match her eyes, with blue velvet 
after-ski pants. Her hair was brushed and shining, and 
she was ready to go. 

Then, when she heard a rap, she was afraid to open the 
door. 

Who was it? Of course it was Jim. Who else? Except 
that Jim would announce himself. 

She leaned close to the door. Yes, there were feet out 
there; she could see two dark spots—shadows of feet— 
in the crack of light under the door. Now she was gen- 
uinely frightened. She held her breath, not wanting to 
announce her presence. Still, if the room seemed empty, 
might this not be what the intruder wanted to know? 

Oh, come off it, she tried to tell herself. He has no key. 
She answered herself immediately: Pooh, every hotel has 
passkeys. 

It wouldn’t do him any good. Her own key was in the 
lock, from the inside. But she had forgotten to turn it 
sideways! He could push it through, snag it from under 
the door, and let himself in as easily as that, without even 
needing a passkey. 

If he did, she’d yell like a banshee, and Jim would come 
running. Finally Kim could stand it no longer. “Jim! Help!” 
she screamed and waited, trembling, as long seconds 
ticked by. 

“Kim?” The voice was Jim’s, and it came from right 
outside her door. 

She flung open the door, wanting to collapse in his 
arms. Instead, caught between laughter and tears, she 
pounded her fists on his chest. The laughter won out. 

“You have the darndest faculty for scaring the living 
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daylights out of me,” she gasped. She turned to Roby. “And 
you're just as bad as he is.” 

That was a blooper, Kim realized, too late. Roby 
couldn’t be blamed for failing to answer her. Oh, well, no 
harm done, because Jim had urged her to treat the boy 
normally and not to admit to knowledge of his handicap. 
Inadvertently, and luckily, she had followed through. 

Once again, the three of them went downstairs. They 
made their way to the dining room and found a table 
against a wall, where they could more or less keep an eye 
on the other guests. Kim had scant hope of overhearing 
any conversation, however; the tragedy on the mountain 
had cast a pall over the room, and everyone was talking 
in muted tones or not at all. 

They were halfway through their bowls of hearty soup, 
when a distinguished-looking couple entered the room. 
The man was tall and lean, with dark hair just beginning 
to show touches of gray at the temples. Kim was sure she 
had never seen him before, but he reminded her of some- 
one, although she couldn’t figure out whom. His compan- 
ion, several years his junior, was a golden, glacial beauty. 

Whoever they were, they were important personages. 
The maitre d’ hurried to meet them and usher them to a 
table, imperiously snapping his fingers for the wine stew- 
ard. Just as the man was seated, he glanced over at Kim’s 
group and started visibly. Kim smiled and nodded pleas- 
anily, no longer sure that she had never met him. He gave 
her a polite, stiff bow. The woman, however, smiled, and 
her appearance changed completely, from cool and dis- 
tant to warm and friendly. 

When the fleeting instant of visual encounter ended, 
Kim asked Jim if he knew who they were. 

“Jean Paul Le Clére and his bride” was the astounding 
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answer. “I didn’t recognize him at first. He looks older 
than his pictures. He must have come down from the 
Schloss out of a sense of duty or to reassure the guests 
that the world won't come to an end just because a couple 
of the common people had the bad taste to break their 
silly necks on his beautiful mountain.” 

Kim glanced worriedly at Roby. Jim shouldn’t talk that 
way in front of the boy. Jim gave her a small, reassuring 
smile. He had not talked in front of the boy. His face was 
turned away so that Roby could not read his lips. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. “I mean, about 
meeting him and talking to him.” Her eyes slid toward 
the other table, and she had the uncomfortable sensation 
that she had almost locked glances with Jean Paul once 
again. 

“Search me,” Jim answered. “My mind’s gone blank. 
You think of something.” 

Kim’s mind ran around like a squirrel in a cage. Walk 
right over, introduce herself as a representative of 
WALCO, and... and say what? “Look, M. Le Clére, per- 
haps you need more insurance.” Now, that would be a 
charming display of poor taste, in the light of today’s 
accident. Still, wasn’t that exactly the sort of opening an 
insurance salesman had to seize? 

She couldn’t do it; anyway, she was not a salesman. 
Okay, then, what? Surely they couldn’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to do something. 

Take the direct approach, perhaps? Just go over, intro- 
duce herself, and ask who the accident victim was? Say, 
perhaps, that she wondered if he had a policy with 
WALCO and she was just checking because, if he did, 
she should notify her company? 

Nonsense. The next of kin would notify WALCO. 
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Well, then, waltz over and announce that she, for one, 
did not think it was an accident at all? That would be 
just great ... exactly the sort of thing Jim had warned 
her against. 

If worse came to worst, on their way out of the dining 
room, she could stub her toe and fall right into his lap. 
She'd almost be willing to do it, too, because somebody 
had to do something. 

As things turned out, the situation took care of itself. 
Kim caught Jean Paul staring at Roby. He glanced up and 
met her eyes. It was an awkward moment, covered adroit- 
ly by a true cosmopolitan—Jean Paul sent the waiter to 
their table, with a bottle of vintage wine. 

The proper response was a message of thanks, delivered 
to Jean Paul by the same waiter, with a smile and a bow 
from Kim and Jim. They could be excused, however, if 
they pushed the advantage and stopped at the other table 
to express their thanks personally. 

They did precisely that. Jean Paul was not pleased; he 
gave them a frosty smile. His wife, the lovely Monique, 
reacted quite differently. 

“You have a charming family, madame,” she said to 
Kim. 

The misconception caught Kim off guard, but she cov- 
ered her momentary confusion. “Thank you,” she said. 
“May I introduce them? Jim Whitcomb and Roby—” She 
caught herself in the nick of time, before she said Roby’s 
last name. 

“Would you perhaps join us for a demitasse?” asked 
Mme Le Clére, ignoring her husband’s warning glance. 

Kim hesitated. It would be awkward sitting there, when 
Jean Paul so obviously wished them gone, especially since 
they were having marital troubles. Even now, Jean Paul's 
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wife was batting her long lashes at Jim. 

Well, what if Jean Paul considered them brash and 
pushy? Didn’t Europeans automatically categorize Amer- 
icans as gauche? So, decided Kim, they might as well 
capitalize on the chance to be pushy, however much it 
went against the grain. It was in a good cause. 

“Thank you, we’d love to,” Jim said calmly, making the 
decision for her. 

Kim wasn’t quite sure who maneuvered the seating 
plan, but Jim wound up on one side of Mme Le Clére and 
Roby on the other. Kim was left to Jean Paul. 

For once in her life, she was tongue-tied. She couldn't 
very well just announce that here was the man’s son— 
and didn’t he think he was a fine boy? 

What instead? Suppose she launched into a recital of 
Roby’s virtues, like “He can speak three languages. Isn’t 
that wonderful?” No. That would sound like blatant brag- 
ging about a boy Jean Paul mistakenly considered to be 
her son, although, if he had eyes in his head, he’d have 
known it was an unlikely relationship—unless she had 
been a child bride. Actually, he appeared not to have eyes 
at all—for her. 

Jean Paul was watching his wife talking vivaciously to 
Jim, who, in turn, was hanging on her every word. The 
green-eyed monster obviously was whispering in Jean 
Paul’s ear, and, if the truth were known, Kim herself felt 
a twinge or two of jealousy. 

She dismissed her feelings by an act of will. She had a 
job to do, and she had better get on with it, instead of sit- 
ting there like a stick, acting like a sulking adolescent. 

Flattery—that was the ticket. 

“M. Le Clére, this is a real privilege for us. I never, in 
my wildest dreams, expected to meet a world champion 
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skier. Imagine, three separate times, you climbed up on 
that center pedestal at the Olympics, with your country’s 
flag raised above the other flags and with the band play- 
ing your national anthem. It must have been the most 
thrilling thing in the world to have the gold medal put 
around your neck and hear yourself proclaimed Champion 
Olympique.” 

Kim sold herself on the mental picture. She could imag- 
ine herself standing on that center pedestal, with tears of 
pride as the Stars and Stripes were raised and the band 
struck up “The Star-Spangled Banner.” She knew how 
she would feel, so she couldn’t criticize Jean Paul for the 
lift of his chin and the pride in his eyes. 

Her ploy worked; she had his attention. So far, so good, 
but where did she go from there? Time was running out, 
and a demitasse is a small cup. The gathering would break 
up soon. 

“Er... do you have any children? A son, perhaps, who 
might follow in your footsteps?” Instantly Kim wanted to 
kick herself, to crawl] into a hole and pull the hole in after 
her. Of all the idiotic things to blurt out.... 

That did it. 

Jean Paul Le Clére’s eyes turned cold. “I have no chil- 
dren, madame,” he said shortly. He signaled the waiter 
and signed the chit. 

Dismissed. He might as well have said it aloud, Kim 
thought miserably. 

Jim, however, did not give up that easily. “Would you 
nice people join us for dinner tomorrow night?” he asked 
as the group rose. 

“Impossible,” said Jean Paul. 

“You are so right, cheri,” said his wife gaily. “It is im- 

possible to resist such a charming invitation. I shall look 
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forward to seeing you again.” She looked directly at Jim, 
then turned to Roby. 

“It is a pleasure to meet a fine young man with such 
delightful manners. Your maman and papa must be very 
proud of you. One thinks that American young people no 
longer defer to their elders. Obviously, one was mistaken.” 

Roby’s face flushed with pleasure. His silence had been 
mistaken for good manners, but Jim’s point had been 
proved to him: He could be accepted, without anyone 
knowing of his handicap. He ducked his head in a silent 
continental bow. 

Jim was being tenacious, overlooking Jean Paul’s at- 
tempt to break up the gathering, then and there. He 
walked out through the great hall with his hosts, helped 
them with their coats, and saw them to the door. Kim and 
Roby trailed along. 

“Such a pleasure,” said Mme Le Clére, holding her hand 
out to Jim. 

Without batting an eye, he kissed her hand, as grace- 
fully as if he had been doing it all his life. But of course, 
Kim reminded herself. He had been teaching in Europe, 
so it was a perfectly natural gesture. Then, to avoid feel- 
ing like a clod, she extended her hand to Jean Paul, who 
bent over it perfunctorily. 

A blast of icy wind hit them as they opened the door, 
but Kim forgot to shiver when she looked out. There stood 
a fairy-tale horse-drawn sleigh, waiting to take the golden- 
haired princess and the handsome prince up to their fairy- 
tale castle, where they would live happily ever after. 

Except it isn’t like that, Kim mourned silently, watching 
Jean Paul tuck a fur robe around his wife. It should be 
the king and queen, with the crown prince between them 
as they speed off, bells jingling merrily. 
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Jim closed the big door and Kim’s heart jolted suddenly 
as she tried to get a look at Roby’s face. Good heavens! 
She had been careful not to say his last name, but he knew 
his own name. Surely a bright kid, already on the lookout 
for a family, even ready to dream one up out of whole 
cloth, would put two and two together. At least, he would 
do some mighty serious speculating, if he knew that he 
had spent some time with a couple named Le Clére. 

She wracked her brain, reviewing the introductions. She 
remembered presenting Jim Whitcomb, then Roby, with 
no surname given. She had skipped her own name entire- 
ly. The Le Cléres, in turn, had felt no need to give their 
names; they owned the place and could assume that every- 
one knew who they were. 

For the life of her, though, Kim could not be sure that 
the Le Clére name had not been lip-read by Roby. She 
could only hope and remind Jim that they must be on 
guard tomorrow. Just now, she had stopped herself barely 
in time—about to say, “Roby, how did you like the Le 
Cléres?” Oh, that would have been charming—to open a 
wound that could never be healed, if Jean Paul rejected 
the boy. 

Jim rumpled Roby’s hair affectionately and turned his 
face up, so that, without calling attention to his handicap, 
the boy could lip-read. “Time for bed, youngster. Say good 
night to Kim.” 

“Good night, Kim,” repeated Roby obediently. Then his 
eyes began to dance mischievously. “Will you come up to 
kiss me good night—Maman? And you, too, Papa?” 

Why, you litile dickens, thought Kim, laughing inside. 
You read Mme Le Clére’s lips, and now.... 

And now he was pretending to go along with a wonder- 
ful joke, but behind the dancing eyes was a naked long- 
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ing. And he was breaking Kim Aldrich’s heart. 

“Yes,” said Kim softly. “Pll tuck you in and kiss you 
good night.” Maybe it would be the first time anyone had 
cver done that for him. 


5 
silent 
partner 


Roby was bedded down for the night. Kim and Jim went 
back to the great hall for a while and sank into deep, 
leather cushioned chairs. 

They were tired. It had been an exhausting, upsetting, 
and confusing day. There were so many unanswered 
questions, but there didn’t seem to be much they could 
do about them at the moment, so they half dozed, warmed 
by the blazing fire. 

Kim started, suddenly worried. “Is Roby safe?” she 
asked. 

“Of course he’s safe,” Jim answered. “Oh, I get you. 
Someone broke into your room, so you wonder if the same 
person might go into Roby’s and mine.” 

“We left his window open,” she fretted. 

“It’s all right, Kim; relax. There was a reason for break- 
ing into your place: to get the film.” 

“Where's the film now?” she whispered. “If it’s in your 
room, somebody might know and go looking for it and 
scare Roby to death.” 

“Film’s safe,” he murmured. “Besides, they think they 
have the exposed film.” 

Yes, of course. He was right, but she still didn’t like 
leaving Roby up there. “Let’s go up and check,” she urged. 

“Hold it a minute,” Jim said, touching her arm. “Talk 
or laugh. Do something—anything.” 
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She didn’t feel like laughing. She wanted to go and see 
Roby, just to make sure. But something in Jim’s face con- 
vinced her that he had a good reason for his odd request. 

Think of something funny, she told herself firmly. That 
ought to be easy for a girl with a built-in sense of the ludi- 
crous. Funny things were always happening to Kim 
Aldrich, and she enjoyed regaling her family with anec- 
dotes. Trouble was, she couldn’t think of one single ex- 
ample. Her mind seemed frozen. 

Nonsense, she told herself. Make up a story, if you can’t 
remember a true event. 

“Did I ever tell you about the time I was running down 
the big marble staircase at school?” she began, turning 
her mouth up in a smile. 

Jim wasn’t really listening; apparently that wasn’t the 
point. 

“Well, I was running down, and, of course, young ladies 
were not supposed to go galloping around like that. To 
make it worse, the French teacher was on his way up. I 
had this mad crush on him, and the last thing I wanted 
was to make him angry at me. So, naturally, I caught my 
heel and fell all the way down and landed right in his 
arms. I almost died.” 

Okay, so it wasn’t very funny, but it was the best she 
could do at the moment. She glanced at Jim for approval. 
He was pretending to smile, but he was covertly watching 
aman on the far side of the room. 

Kim couldn’t see the man’s face. He was slumped way 
down in his chair, practically sitting on the back of his 
neck, and reading a book. What was so fascinating about 
aman reading a book? 

Nervous type, she deduced. He was drumming on the 
back of the book with his fingers. Okay, so he was tense, 
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but what of it? Maybe the accident had upset him. Maybe 
he’d had a close call of his own, skiing a trail that was 
beyond his ability. Happened all the time. 

Jim shifted his glance to a second man, standing be- 
side the fireplace. He, too, was tense, drumming his fingers 
on the mantel. Odd. But it couldn’t mean anything, could 
it? The two men were simply engrossed in their own pri- 
vate worlds. 

The man with the book stood up, stretched, and drifted 
toward the stairs. The other man left the fire and, just as 
casually, headed toward the stairs. 

Coincidence, Kim told herself. Two men, who hadn’t so 
much as exchanged a glance, happened to decide to go up 
to bed at approximately the same moment. But Kim was 
trained to suspect coincidence. So, apparently, was Jim. 

“Let’s pack it in,” he said, yawning elaborately. “No 
point in sitting here in a semicoma.” He stood up, took 
her hand, and stumbled to the stairs, as if asleep on his 
feet. 

Once around the bend of the stairs, Kim stopped and 
faced him. “What was that all about?” she demanded. 

“Weird,” Jim answered shortly. “Several times in the 
last couple of days, ’ve caught fragments of international 
sign language. Then, I thought maybe I was imagining it 
—-that a couple of finger twiddlers were doing just that, 
twiddling fingers, without meaning to say anything.” 

“IT don’t get it,’ Kim broke in. “What's all this about 
sign language? Roby, yes; I suppose he knows some sort 
of sign language, but—” 

“There is an international sign language,” Jim ex- 
plained, impatiently. “Good system, too, because people 
from different countries can communicate, with no lan- 
guage barrier.” 
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How come Jim knew it? Then Kim looked at him with 
renewed respect; he must have learned it in order to work 
with Roby. “What did those men say downstairs?” 

“One said, ‘Have you got the film?’ The other said, ‘Yes. 
I's in the meeting room.’ Come on; let’s get going and see 
where they plan to meet,” Jim urged, pulling her on up 
the stairs. 

There were no heavy footsteps to follow, because no 
one was wearing ski boots. Soft-soled after-ski boots were 
the order of the evening. Management discouraged the 
wearing of ski boots on the polished stone floors and on 
the stairs. 

They caught a glimpse of a foot disappearing through 
the door to the back stairway and ran lightly down the 
hall. Reaching the doorway, they saw nothing and ran up 
a flight. There was no one in sight on the next level, their 
own floor. The next floor, too, yielded nothing. 

“We've lost them,” Jim said. “Well, at least we know 
what they look like. The thing is, though, we'll have to 
play it cool from now on. They know who we are, but they 
don’t know we know about them. Don’t give any sign of 
recognition if you bump into them in the hallways or 
downstairs.” 

“And don’t you let them realize you can understand 
their signals,” Kim cautioned. 

“Right, but Pll keep my eyes peeled for further com- 
mounication. You keep your ears open; that'll be your part 
of the job.” 

What Kim wanted to do now, right this instant, was to 
check on Roby. They went to his room, opened the door 
softly, and looked in. They could see him in the half-light 
from the hall, lying quiet, sort of huddled up. Even asleep, 
he looked lonely. 
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“Out like a light,” Jim said, closing the door again. 
“Come on; let’s go to your room for a while and compare 
notes—have a skull session. Sometimes, that way, you 
find you know things you didn’t realize you knew.” 

“Let’s start at the beginning,” Kim suggested, once she 
was ensconced in the deep, yellow easy chair and Jim was 
again facing her, straddling the desk chair. “I want to 
know all about you—where you came from, how you met 
Roby, everything.” 

“That’s not important.” 

“It is to me,” she persisted. “Anyway, if 'm going to be 
any help at all, I have to have the whole picture . . . the 
background.” Her father always researched the back- 
ground of any case. Her sister had to have the case history 
of any patient. It was always necessary to have the history 
clearly understood. 

Jim sighed. “I guess you're right,” he said reluctantly. 
“Youre going to have to remember how important your 
ears are, if we’re to figure this thing out together.” 

Suddenly, with a deep sense of shock, Kim knew—Jim 
was deaf! Of course! Why hadn’t she realized it sooner? 
In that split second, she thought of all the ways she should 
have known. His odd habit of sometimes ignoring her 
words—now she remembered that it was always when he 
was turned away from her and unable to read her lips. 
How intently he studied her face during a conversation— 
again, lip-reading. And, just a few minutes ago, “You keep 
your ears open; that'll be your part of the job.” Kim’s heart 
went out to her newfound silent partner. Oh, Jim, she 
thought, why couldn’t you have told me? 

“Were you always deaf?” Kim asked gently. “Were you 
and Roby both born without hearing?” 

“Roby, yes.” Jim’s jaw tightened as he answered. He 
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was most certainly not born deaf. His hearing had been 
very acute. “In fact,” he added bitterly, “I was one of those 
odd characters born with perfect pitch. I was studying 
music. Believe it or not, I had big aspirations. I wanted to 
be a conductor. All the time I was growing up, I thought 
I was going to be a regular Toscanini, if you can imagine 
it.” 

“What happened?” Kim asked. 

“The Vietcong took care of my big ambitions.” 

Jim had been in service. He had been shot down on a 
mission over North Vietnam and taken prisoner. They 
were convinced he was a spy, or, at least, so they claimed. 
They demanded information and a confession, and when 
he did not oblige, they tortured him. 

“Ever have your eardrums punctured with bamboo 
spears?” he asked. “Very effective. Very permanent.” 

Kim felt sick. 

“Well, at least, after that I didn’t have to listen to their 
threats. Couldn’t, in fact.” After two long years, he had 
managed to escape. 

“At first, I thought it didn’t matter much whether I 
made it or not, but the instinct for survival is sometimes 
stronger than you want it to be,” he went on. “I made it 
back Stateside, spent some time in a hospital, and—” 

“Couldn’t they do anything, an operation or some- 
thing?” 

Jim shook his head. “Bamboo has some particularly 
nasty characteristics. Very often causes infections. [m 
just lucky to be alive, I suppose, and even luckier that the 
infection didn’t spread to my brain and leave me a raving 
lunatic or a vegetable.” 

“Oh, Jim, that’s—that’s terrible,” cried Kim, instinctive- 
ly raising her voice. 
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Jim suddenly reached over and put his fingers around 
her throat. Her eyes went wide with fright. 

“Sorry,” he apologized. “Didn’t mean to scare you. I was 
feeling the cords in your neck. They looked tight, as if you 
were shouting at me. Please, don’t do that! Don’t shout 
and don’t, for heaven’s sake, talk to either Roby or me as 
if we’re stupid. People do that, you know.” 

Yes, they did, Kim agreed, and it was hard not to. There 
was some sort of instinctive feeling that, when talking to 
someone who was deaf or someone who spoke another 
language, you should talk very loud and use simple lan- 
guage—as if that would help. 

She almost wished she didn’t know about Jim’s deaf- 
ness. She was desperately sorry for him, but the knowledge 
made her feel awkward with him. Everything had changed 
with the knowing. 

That, of course, was silly and wrong, because Jim hadn’t 
changed at all. He was exactly the same Jim, good-looking, 
considerate of a lonely boy, dependable. It was she, Kim, 
who was different, and she didn’t like herself for it. It was 
as if she had been falling head over heels in love a few 
minutes ago and now wanted to hold back, think it over, 
consider a future with a handicapped husband. 

Silly is right, she told herself. He hasn’t asked me... 
anything. He certainly hasn’t asked me to marry him—but 
he might have. 

“Tell me how you met Roby,” Kim said. 

When Jim got out of the hospital, he came to Europe. 
He had always wanted to visit Europe, to hear the music 
at La Scala in Milan and at the Salzburg Festival. Instead, 
he took to the Alps, where everything was clean and white 
and pure-looking. 

“I wanted to wipe out the memory of the jungles. I knew 
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I wouldn’t drive a car much anymore or fly a plane, but I 
wanted to find out if I could still ski. Certain kinds of deaf- 
ness upset your balance. For a long time, I was off- 
balance, but it got better, so I could ski reasonably well.” 

“That's why Roby didn’t want you to climb with the 
rescue party?” 

Jim nodded. “Roby and I do a little climbing, but on a 
big climb, it pays to listen for falling rocks,” he said dryly. 

He went on about Roby. Jim had been rattling around 
the mountains, trying to find some meaning to his shat- 
tered life. He finally figured he might stop feeling so sorry 
for himself if he did a stint of work with people worse off 
than he. It was easy enough to get a job in an institution 
for the mentally retarded, because they were all short of 
help. 

He and Roby became friends, and, as a sort of experi- 
ment, Jim began trying to teach the boy sign language, 
the language he had been taught during rehabilitation. 
Roby blossomed, learning as if he had been starved for 
knowledge. 

“That was four years ago,” Jim continued. “Once we 
got Roby out of a custodial institution and into a school 
for handicapped children, he lapped up his lessons. He’s 
a bright boy. A nice kid.” 

“You're pretty nice yourself,” Kim said emphatically. 

He shook his head. “Anyway, I'm not through with my 
job. Somehow, someway, I have to turn him over to his 
father. After that, well—” He shrugged. “Anyway, that’s 
the story of my life. Now, let’s hear yours.” 

Always before, her life had seemed to be a series of high 
adventures: skydiving and breaking a leg during a faulty 
landing; skin diving; learning to fly a single-engine Aer- 
onca and progressing to a twin-engine Cessna; helping a 
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little boy recover damages in an accident suit.... 

She would tell Jim about her life some other time, may- 
be. Right now, it would be a waste of time. Talking about 
Roby had brought her thoughts back to the episode on the 
mountain, and she and Jim must, indeed, hack it over to- 
gether, brainstorm, and try to make some sense out of it. 
She began to tell her story once again. 

“A man with ski poles, apparently very special ski poles, 
was standing beside a trail, smoking a cigarette. He was 
waving uphill.” 

“Waving how?” asked Jim, immediately alert. 

“TI don’t know how. Sort of funny, like this.” Kim waved 
her hand, wiggling the fingers. “Looked ... well. . . sort 
of sissy.” 

“Do it again,” Jim ordered. 

She complied, and he muttered, “Doggone! I wish I'd 
seen it. Maybe, just maybe, it was another of those signals 
in sign language.” 

“The film,” Kim reminded him. “It’s on the film. 'm 
practically certain I was already shooting when he gave 
that wave.” 

“Okay, we have to get the film developed and make 
sure,” he agreed. “Go on. What happened next?” 

Kim did her best to keep her story reduced to essential 
facts: The second man came along and took the poles. 
First man took off after him and tried to dump him. As- 
sume he was not just kidding around but in earnest. Third 
man came along and did dump him. Again, assume it was 
deliberate. 

Accident. Man with fractured leg, unconscious, and 
someone tried to get the poles. It always came back to a 
pair of ski poles. Now, why would a pair of poles be so 
important? 
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“Search me,” mused Jim. “There’s a convention going 
on, of course. I understand dealers are coming in from all 
over the world; some of them are here already. Some sort 
of hush-hush sneak preview of a new line of ski equip- 
ment. Probably that’s why they chose this out-of-the-way 
area, rather than a better-known resort—to keep every- 
thing quiet until they can spring it on the skiing public 
all at once.” 

“Sounds farfetched,” Kim objected. “I can see keeping 
a radically new ski design a secret until after, say, the 
Olympics or the World Championships, to give one coun- 
try an edge over the others. But I don’t see any reason for 
a secret about poles. Sure, there’s some difference in 
length, weight, and flexibility, but—” 

“It could make sense,” Jim interrupted. “Look, take 
something like a radically new sports car design. It’s kept 
under wraps until it’s too late for the competitors to copy 
it, but the dealers have to know, in order to place their 
orders and be ready for the unveiling and the big adver- 
tising push. Ski equipment is big business, too.” 

“But ski poles? I just can’t buy the importance of a new 
pole design,” Kim disagreed. 

Jim couldn't, either, but he was going to reserve judg- 
ment until he could examine those poles. “I should have 
asked Roby what he did with them. Just didn’t think of it, 
because someone broke into your room. Forgot all about 
the blasted poles.” 

“Let’s go ask him now,” Kim suggested. 

“No point in waking the poor kid up. He probably 
turned them in at the ski patrol hut, exactly the way he 
should. If I wake him up and ask him all sorts of ques- 
tions, he'll feel he did something wrong and probably be 
awake all night. Besides, I don’t want to get his curiosity 
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aroused, or hell go snooping around. You know how kids 
are. He'll want to help, and, sooner or later, someone will 
decide he’s too nosy. No, I don’t want him involved.” 

Jim would wait until morning, when he could ask Roby 
casually. The chances were that the poles were turned in. 
How to get them was the problem. , 

Most likely, it would be impossible, unless the film 
proved there was a need. It would be up to the police, then, 
to take possession of the poles. 

There really wasn’t a thing they could do about any- 
thing until morning, when they could set out to find how 
to get the film developed. 

“You're safe, anyway,” Jim said. “They shouldn’t bother 
you again, because they—whoever ‘they’ are—think they 
have what they came to get when they searched your room. 
Just play dumb from here on in.” 

“TI feel as if I dreamed up the whole thing,” Kim an- 
swered. “I mean, it isn’t even really a story yet—at least, 
not the sort of story I dream up to scare myself to death 
when I have nothing to read and nothing io do. I feel as 
if I should think up an end to it. Maybe a real murder in- 
stead of a horrible accident.” 

“It was no accident, believe me,” said Jim. “I don’t know 
how they accomplished it, but it was murder. There’s no 
doubt about it in my mind. I tried to talk you out of your 
own suspicions, because I thought you’d be in danger if 
you knew too much.” 

“Level with me,” demanded Kim. “You know something 
that I don’t know. Tell me.” 

“Yes, there is something,” Jim admitted. “As a matter 
of fact, that’s why I joined the climbing team. That wasn’t 
too hard to do, because I had already announced myself 
as a doctor, remember? The patrolmen practically begged 
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me to go along when they found I was an experienced 
climber.” 

Jim had caught part of a hand-relayed message given 
by a bystander wearing a ski mask: This time, make sure 
he’s dead. So Jim had gone along to make sure, in the 
event that the victim was alive, that he wouldn’t have a 
third, and fatal, accident. 

Why hadn’t he just reported it to the police? Kim wanted 
to know. 

Because there wasn’t time to find a policeman. Besides, 
Jim had no proof of anything at all, just a strong suspicion. 
In addition, the best way to protect the man and pick up 
further information was to keep his own knowledge of 
international sign language a strict secret. 

Jim stood up abruptly. “We'd better get some sleep,” he 
advised. 

Almost without realizing it, Kim lifted her face for a 
good-night kiss. When Jim took her up on the unspoken 
invitation, her knees went weak, and she clung to him, 
light-headed, her heart pounding. 

It was Jim who pulled away. “I shouldn’t do that. I 
shouldn’t start something I can’t finish.” 

“Why can’t you finish it?” she asked, her heart sinking. 
“Are you... married?” 

“No, and I don’t plan to be. Oh, I was engaged once, 
when I went into service. She .. . couldn’t take the rem- 
nant of a man who came back. Married someone else. I 
don’t expect anyone else to feel much differently.” 

“Just because one girl let you down, it doesn’t mean 
that every other girl is like that,’ Kim protested. Good 
grief, she was practically throwing herself at him, some- 
thing she had never done before in her life. 

“Oh, sure,” he said, “some nice girl would just love to 
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marry me, out of pity. No, thanks. Now, lock your door 
as soon as I'm out. Turn the key in the lock, to be on the 
safe side. Tl see you in the morning.” 

He was gone. Kim wandered around her room, at loose 
ends. She tried to read but gave it up and paced some more. 

Darn Jim, anyway. She was already in love with him, 
whether he liked it or not. 

“Oh, go to bed,” she told herself aloud. 

She checked the lock on the door Jeading to the balcony 
and wondered whether or not she could sleep with the 
window closed and locked. She decided that was absurd, 
that she wanted some fresh air, and opened it a crack be- 
fore sliding between the sheets and pulling up the quilts. 

She snapped out the light and lay there, wide-awake, 
her mind running in circles. Jim, Roby, Jean Paul Le 
Clére, ski poles, accident—and murder! 

Kim buried her head under the covers, wishing her 
father were already there in Alpenschloss. Then she be- 
rated herself for acting like a frightened child wailing, “I 
want my daddy!” 

But she did. She certainly did! 

Go to sleep, right this minute, she ordered. Use that old 
trick: Lie quiet, as relaxed as possible, and keep your eyes 
wide open. Refuse to let your eyelids close. Don’t even per- 
mit a blink. After a few minutes, it would be a losing bat- 
tle. Her eyes would close, and she’d be asleep. The system 
really worked. 

It didn’t work this time. This time her eyes were still 
wide open, when she saw the knob turn on the door lead- 
ing from the balcony. There was enough light coming in 
from outside, from the moonlight on the snow. She could 
see that knob turn, and her heart stopped.. 

The door was locked, she reminded herself. Was she 
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sure? Positive? Yes, But the window wasn’t. Whoever was 
out there would try the window next. 

Maybe “they” had already discovered they had the wrong 
film. 

“They” were killers. Accomplices could be waiting right 
outside the hall door. 

Kim slipped from the bed, hoping the darkness inside 
her room, contrasted with the moonlight outdoors, would 
hide her. She crouched behind the dresser and knocked 
on Jim’s wall. 

Then she remembered. Jim was deaf—he couldn’t hear 
the knock! 


6 
missing: 
one small 
boy 


Kim’s heart was pounding so hard that she was sure the 
man outside her room could hear it. Ridiculously, she 
covered her ears, so ske wouldn’t have to hear it. 

And, insanely, the noise stopped. 

She took her hands away, and there was the noise again. 
Someone was knocking on her balcony door—unless she 
had finally flipped from sheer fright. 

“Kim? Kim, let me in.” 

One of these days, 'm going to wring that man’s neck, 
she thought, fumbling for her robe, jamming her arms 
into the sleeves, and cinching the belt around her slim 
waist. That is, if he doesn’t kill me first, by literally scaring 
me to death. 

“Tm coming,” she said. 

Jim rapped again, called her again in a low voice. 

“I said, Pm—” Ob, yes. Jim couldn’t hear. 

She opened the door and faced him squarely, so he 
could see her words. She changed her mind about what 
she was going to say when Jim stepped inside and gripped 
her arms so tightly they hurt. 

“What's the matter?” she asked sharply. 

His face was drawn and frightened-looking. “Roby’s 
gone,” he said tautly. “He isn’t in here by any chance, is 
he?” 

Gone? “Of course he’s not in here,” she gasped. “And 
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what do you mean, he’s gone? Where would he go? When? 
He was sound asleep just a few minutes ago. I saw him. 
We both saw him.” 

“We thought we saw him,” Jim answered. “His bed was 
stuffed with pillows. This—” he held out a dark blue ski 
cap—“this is what we assumed was his hair, with a towel 
inside. We expected to see him sleeping, so we let our 
minds convince us.” 

Kim’s knees gave out, and she collapsed in a chair. 
“Shut the door, so we don’t freeze to death,” she said 
absently. 

“What does it mean?” she asked, her voice rising. “Did 
someone kidnap him?” 

“Please God, I hope not.” 

“Don’t swear,” she said. 

“I'm not swearing; I'm praying,” he snapped. 

“Then calm down. This isn’t getting us anywhere,” she 
retorted, glaring. 

Taking a deep breath, he agreed. He had gone quietly 
into the room next door, undressed in the dark so as not 
to waken Roby, opened the door to the bathroom, and 
switched on that light, so he could brush his teeth. Then 
he had seen the dummy in the bed. 

“I threw my clothes back on and went out on the bal- 
cony to see if there were any footprints there,” Jim said. 
“Wouldn’t you know? It had snowed some more, enough 
to cover any prints.” 

Kim’s eyes were wide with fright. “What do we do 
now?” 

“T don’t know. I just don’t know. I... I was hoping he 
was here.” 

“Well, he isn’t, We'll have to start looking for him right 
now,” she said. 
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But where? She didn’t have the faintest idea where to 
begin looking. 

“Tll get into some clothes,” said Kim, collecting things 
from her closet and dresser drawers. She disappeared into 
the bathroom, closing the door behind her. A thought 
struck her as she was yanking on long johns, slacks, and 
sweater. She called out, “Has he ever pulled this kind of a 
trick before? I mean, it’s a sort of boarding school routine, 
like short-sheeting your roommate’s bed. It was a big deal, 
sneaking out after lights-out. I used to do it myself. Well, 
has Roby ever—” 

Oh, darn, she thought. First I come in here and shut the 
door, then I ask him questions. Well, she was decent now 
and could go back out to him, touch his arm, and get his 
attention. 

“Has Roby ever done this sort of thing before, maybe 
at school?” she asked. 

“Unfortunately, yes. Or fortunately, as the case may 
be,” Jim answered. “Oh, yes, Roby and the kids at school 
were constantly into all sorts of mischief. Those kids may 
have certain handicaps, but they have the most fertile 
imaginations in the world. Would you believe a boy ina 
wheelchair got out of the dormitory one night? 

“Wheeled himself aboard the big laundry dumbwaiter 
and calmly lowered himself to the basement. From there 
on, he had it made. Went through the underground pas- 
sageway to the kitchen, raided the refrigerator, and took 
back enough Joot for all his buddies. Mass indigestion in 
the morning. Took a bit of sleuthing to uncover the whole 
story.” 

“But why would Roby run away now?” Kim demanded. 

“To go to a movie, maybe. Possibly to go downstairs, to 
watch the dancing in the bar down in the subbasement. 
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That’s where the college kids gather, down where they 
won't disturb the rest of the guests. They play accordions 
and concertinas and sing and make a lot of noise in gen- 
eral. That’s where the action is.” 

“Then what are we waiting for?” Kim asked. She 
glanced at her watch. It was one o’clock in the morning. 

Jim started for the door, then stopped. “Til go back to 
my room by way of the balcony and meet you out in the 
hall.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, then realized that his way was 
a better idea. 

She prayed, silently, all the way down the stairs to the 
subbasement. 

The room was filled with smoke and noise. The only 
light came from a corner fireplace and a few candles stuck 
in bottles on the scarred tables. A tall boy snatched Kim 
by the hand and began dancing, talking a steady stream 
of a language she could not understand. As he swung her 
around, boisterously lifting her off her feet, she looked 
around for Jim. 

Jim had been claimed by a tall, thin girl with long, long 
hair. The girl was laughing, trying to make Jim join in 
the gaiety. 

Down here, the people had obviously decided not to let 
a little old accident cramp their life-style. Or, to be more 
charitable, Kim thought, maybe they hadn’t even heard 
about the accident that was no accident at all. 

“Have you seen a boy, a young boy about eleven or 
twelve years old?” she asked as her partner swung her 
around again. 

He just laughed and shouted, “No English,” and kept 
dancing. 

She and Jim extricated themselves at last. Roby was 
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nowhere in sight—unless, of course, he had seen them 
and was hiding under a table or had ducked out, to scoot 
up to his room and get back into bed before his absence 
was detected. 

“What do we do now?” she asked Jim. 

Amazingly, he understood her with no trouble, despite 
the racket. Of course, he didn’t even hear the racket, Kim 
realized, or her, either. He had the advantage; she could 
not understand him, because she had to hear him. 

Jim led her out of the room and into a dark, cavernous 
hail with stone walls. He produced a stump of a candle, 
struck a match, and lighted it. “I committed a minor theft 
just now,” he admitted. 

It was spooky down there, with only the light of one 
sputtering candle. Their bodies cast long, eerie shadows. 

“What's down here, anyway?” whispered Kim. 

“Let’s go find out.” 

“Roby wouldn’t be down here,” she said nervously. 

Jim didn’t answer. He was leading the way, carrying 
the light. She felt cut off from him, knowing he couldn’t 
hear her. She held on to the back of his sweater—to give 
herself a slight feeling of security. 

They crept along the passageway, past locked doors. 
Storerooms, she told herself resolutely. Simple, ordinary, 
everyday storerooms. 

Then she almost jumped out of her wits. There was a 
stone stairway ahead, barely discernible in the dim light. 
She was sure she had heard the sound of a heavy boot on 
the stone steps. 

Kim clutched Jim’s arm to attract his attention. He 
swung around to face her, eyes questioning. She blew out 
the candle so they couldn’t be seen. 

That did it, of course. Now Jim couldn’t see her whis- 
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pered warning any more than he heard that creepy sound. 
She took him by the hand and forcibly pulled him back 
the way they had come. 

She tripped and felt her eyes fill with tears of frustra- 
tion and fear. Now whoever was back there, if there was 
someone back there, would be bound to know they were 
there. Right this minute, he could be following them. He 
could be familiar enough with the route to gain on them 
in the dark and— 

Stop building nightmares, Kim told herself. Things are 
bad enough as they are, without adding extra flourishes. 
Anyway, they were back near the noisy room full of col- 
lege students or whatever they were. 

If only she, too, knew sign language, she could take 
Jim’s hand and tap the words against his palm, in pitch- 
darkness. Thanks to her ignorance, however, she had to 
wait until they were back near the light. Then she ex- 
plained her actions. 

“Maybe the person on the stairs was Roby,” Jim said. 

She hadn’t thought of that possibility. “Murder!” she 
groaned, then gasped. “No, no, I didn’t mean that. It’s just 
an exclamation. ll... Yl probably never use it again in 
my whole life.” 

Would Jim insist on going back to see if Roby was 
there? Kim didn’t think she could bear it. She’d collapse 
from fright or something—although she’d force herself 
to go along, if he really thought it might be Roby. 

Jim vetoed the idea of backtracking. 

They went on up to the next level. This basement, too, 
was scary, although there was some light from wall fix- 
tures along the passages. They moved past the first aid 
station, then past the ski shop with its array of ski wear, 
aprés ski attire, skis, poles, boots, scarves, goggles, and 
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suntan lotion. Those doors were locked. 

“Maybe the waxing room is open,” Jim suggested, urg- 
ing her on. That was where the guests stored their gear 
at night. 

“Why in the world would anyone want to take skis out 
at night?” she asked when he turned to look at her again. 

“Sometimes, when there’s a full moon, people go ski- 
joring,” Jim explained. “They hang on to a rope behind a 
sleigh, or even behind a horse without a sleigh, and get 
pulled around town.” 

It sounded dangerous. Jim just shrugged. 

“Would Roby go skijoring?” Kim demanded. 

“Probably,” said Jim grimly. “Come on. Let’s go back up 
and see what clothes are missing. Stupid of me. I should 
have found that out first thing. If his boots are gone... .” 

They ran up to the main floor, slowed to a walk through 
the great hall, then ran again, up two more flights. Nose- 
bleed be hanged, thought Kim, too busy to worry about 
altitude sickness now. 

Roby’s boots were, indeed, gone. So were his ski pants, 
long johns, parka, gloves—the works. 

“Now what do we do?” Kim asked. 

“Go back downstairs and see if there was a skijoring 
party tonight,” Jim said grimly. 

. Down they went. The night clerk was not at his post, 
and they didn’t want to call attention to their problem by 
ringing for him. They checked the bulletin board, and, 
sure enough, there was a party scheduled for that night. 
Jim translated the notice for her. 

“Skijoring to Five-Mile Lodge. Fondue party at lodge. 
Return at two a.m.” It was almost that now. 

‘Tm going to wring that little devil's neck when I get 
my hands on him,” said Jim. 
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‘TI help you,” Kim agreed, praying that they'd even get 
the chance. 

They waited and waited. Roby was not among the 
laughing skiers who stamped their boots, trooped in, and 
took their skis down to the waxing room. 

Kim felt she couldn’t stand the suspense one more sec- 
ond. She had to know Roby was safe. Had to. But Jim 
wouldn’t let her ask anyone if Roby had gone out with 
them. “He may have climbed up to the balcony and gone 
in the window,” he suggested. “If he did, Pil. . . f—” 

“And if he didn’t?” Kim could hardly get the words out. 

“Look, the waxing room’s open. Let’s go down and just 
check to see if Roby’s skis are there,” Jim said. 

They were not. 

“You still think he went out ... of his own free will?” 
asked Kim, on the verge of tears. “Why would he do such 
a thing? I mean, fun’s fun at school and all, but surely 
he’d realize you’d be scared stiff if he just vanished.” 

“You have to understand about Roby, Kim. Look, he’s 
a kid who never had anybody to worry about him. It sim- 
ply wouldn’t occur to him that we'd worry. No. It’s just 
the other way around. He always expects people not to 
care about him.” 

Kim felt like crying in earnest. She knew how Roby had 
reacted when Jim had left him to go up on the mountain 
with the rescue team. He had been terrified of being 
abandoned. She had promised she’d stand by him, but, 
with his pitiful years of experience to the contrary, her 
promise didn’t mean much to the boy. 

“Doesn’t he trust you by now?” she asked. “Doesn’t he 
know?” 

“No. He only hopes. He doesn’t really believe.” 

“Shouldn’t we call the police?” she asked. 
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“I just don’t know. I really don’t. If somebody somehow 
connects Roby with those blasted poles, and if the poles 
really have some sort of significance, we might be increas- 
ing his danger by calling in the police at this point.” 

“Then, we have to call Roby’s father,” Kim announced. 
“He’s the legal guardian. It’s up to him to decide what to 
do. Besides, he must have all kinds of influence.” 

Jim was horrified at the idea. “He doesn’t know Roby is 
his son. If we spring it on him this way, itll ruin any pos- 
sibility of —” 

“We have to call him, anyway,” said Kim flatly. 

“As a matter of pure curiosity, how do you plan to go 
about putting through that call? Is your command of the 
language that good? These Austrian phones are really 
something else; getting through will be no picnic. Do you 
even know the number?” 

“We can ask the night clerk to put the call through for 
us.” 

“At two o'clock in the morning?” Jim asked. “Not likely, 
unless you give a mighty good reason, good enough to 
convince the clerk that he should risk annoying his boss.” 

“Then, you call,” Kim said logically. “You speak both 
High and Low German, and you should be able to make 
yourself understood.” 

Jim remarked, with a touch of bitterness, that it would 
be a bit awkward for him to make a phone call, and Kim 
blushed at her own lack of sensitivity. She had an idiotic 
impulse to beg him, just for a little while, just during this 
emergency, to stop being deaf. Later, when they knew 
Roby was safe, he could go back to being deaf again. 

“We still have to notify the boy’s father, if only because, 
if we don’t, well wind up legally liable,” Kim insisted. 
“You'll have to call the operator and translate what she 
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says, and I'l tell you what... .” Her voice trailed off. Oh, 
sure, deaf Jim could do the talking in German, but he 
couldn't do the listening or, therefore, the translating. 

There was nothing for it but to have Jim call the opera- 
tor, give her the message, and hope she understood it. 
Then Kim would take the receiver and wait for someone 
at the Schloss to answer. 

There they'd probably run into another stone wall. Sure- 
ly a servant would answer, and he, like the night clerk at 
the chalet, would think twice about calling the master, 
unless she produced sufficient reason—provided, of 
course, that he could speak English in the first place and 
understand her request to speak to Jean Paul Le Cleére. 

Jim agreed to try. They crammed themselves into a 
phone booth, where Jim deposited some coins and cranked 
a handle to summon the operator. 

“She’s on the line,” Kim said, straining her ears for a 
voice. 

Jim delivered his request and handed the receiver to 
Kim. The line was dead. 

Oh, darn these crazy European phones that no Ameri- 
can ever seemed to be able to cope with, fumed Kim. She 
jiggled the receiver hook, trying to recall the operator. 
Nothing. 

Suddenly, after forever, the phone at the Schloss began 
to ring. Then it kept on ringing forever. 

“Oh, come on, come on and answer,” Kim begged the 
instrument. “Somebody’s there at the castle, and I know 
it. What’s the matter with you? Are you all deaf?” She 
clapped her hand over her mouth. What a stupid thing to 
say in front of Jim! Thank heaven her face had been 
turned away from him, but why couldn’t she learn? 

She was just about to give up, when someone came on 
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the line—a man, speaking in German. 

Kim signaled Jim frantically and shoved the phone into 
his hand. “He’s speaking German.” She mouthed the 
words. “Tell him you want M. Le Clére.” 

She pressed her ear close to the receiver as Jim relayed 
his message. There was a silence, then a sentence in rapid 
German, which she knew she could not possibly repeat 
so Jim would understand. The only word she caught was 
nein, and even she knew what that meant: No! 

“Tell him you're calling from his factory in Paris!” Kim 
urged. “Tell him it is urgent.” 

Jim gave it a try, but the line went dead. 

“We'll just have to go to the Schloss,” Kim said. 

Yes, they would, he agreed reluctantly. They'd go the 
first thing in the morning. 

“Let’s go now.” Kim could not possibly live through the 
rest of the night doing nothing more to find Roby. Every 
minute was important. 

“Come upstairs, and stop calling attention to us,” Jim 
said softly, taking her by the hand and leading her to the 
stairs. 

He had a point. The late partygoers were drifting 
through the great hall, on their way to bed, at last, but 
many of them glanced at the pair in the phone booth. 
Anyone who happened to be an enemy could jump to the 
conclusion that they were calling the police, and that 
might be fatal for Roby. Jim was right, Kim believed; they 
should not openly call the police until they knew why Roby 
had been spirited away—until, she hoped, some message 
would be delivered to them, announcing the terms of his 
return. 

Jim kissed her good night at her door. Holding her close, 
he whispered in her ear. “Go inside, lock your door, and 
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let me in through the balcony door.” He let her go and 
went to his own room. 

He rejoined her within minutes, dressed in a loden 
cloth coat and walking boots. Sleep, he now agreed, was 
out of the question. They would take a walk through the 
village, on the off chance of discovering something. They 
could hike on up the three or four miles to the castle. It 
would be morning by the time they arrived, and they 
could demand to talk with Jean Paul Le Clére. After that, 
they would find someplace to have the film developed. 

It was better than hanging around, driving themselves 
crazy with imagining the worst for Roby. Kim pulled on 
her boots and warm ski jacket, grabbed her gloves, and 
headed toward the door opening into the hall. 

Jim had other ideas. He motioned her toward the bal- 
cony. Once outside, he rigged a rope sling and lowered 
her to the ground. Then he slung the rope around one of 
the balcony braces, centering it and grasping both 
strands. These he passed between his legs, front to back, 
and drew up his back and over his left shoulder. He held 
those in his left hand and grasped the two strands leading 
from the brace in his right. He now let himself down, eas- 
ing out and down from the brace with his right hand, 
playing out the strands in his left. 

“Lesson number one in rappelling,” he remarked as he 
joined Kim. “That’s how you come down a rock wall, only 
you have to add another maneuver. You bring your feet 
up, so that when you swing toward the rock face, you can 
push off again. As you swing out, you let yourself down 
the rope, bring up your feet, and get ready to push off 
again.” 

In other circumstances, Kim would have been inter- 
ested. She would have wanted to go right out and try it. 
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Not now, though; they had more important things to do. 

As for providing any clues to Roby’s whereabouts, their 
walk through the village was fruitless. The shops that 
lined the narrow, winding streets were dark, as were the 
living quarters above them. The only sign of activity was 
in a bakery. 

Kim glanced in through the leaded casement window 
and saw a man with a long wooden paddle, just removing 
huge loaves of bread from an oven and placing them on 
cooling racks. She could smell the unforgettable aroma of 
fresh-baked bread and wanted to dash in, buy a loaf, tuck 
it under her arm, and walk on through the snow. 

Hunger would have to be set aside. They had a long 
hike to the Schloss ahead of them. It was six o’clock by the 
time they got there and six fifteen by the time they found 
the main entrance. A dog barked somewhere as they 
pounded with the heavy iron knocker. 

Jean Paul Le Clére himself answered the summons. He 
was less than pleased to see them. For a split second, Kim 
thought he was going to close the massive door in their 
faces. 

“Please,” she stammered. “Please understand why we're 
here. Roby has disappeared. Roby is—” she began. 

“Roby is the boy who was with us last night at the 
chalet,” Jim put in. 

“If he has run away, I suggest you notify the police,” 
Jean Paul said coldly. 

“You don’t understand,” Kim blurted out. “Roby is your 
son!” 

“I have no son!” said Jean Paul furiously. 

The big door swung closed—firmly. 


7 
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Amazingly, the door opened again. 

“Come in,” ordered Jean Paul. “Explain yourselves. Ex- 
plain precisely how it is that you can call the boy my son.” 

“Because he is,” Kim said defiantly. “Tell him, Jim. Tell 
him all about the poor baby he rejected and stuffed away 
in an institution for brain-damaged children. A custodial 
institution! Hah!” 

Jean Paul glared at her. “You produce a boy, a boy 
whom I most surely have never before seen. You claim he 
is my son. What is it you want? Ransom? How much?” 

“Why you, you—” Kim exploded. 

“Wait,” Jim cautioned her. “Be fair. M. Le Clére is a 
wealthy man, an extremely wealthy man. It’s perfectly 
possible that he’s had all sorts of people trying, one way 
or another, to con him out of some of his wealth. You 
can’t blame him for being suspicious.” 

“Then tell him,” she insisted. “Tell him how you worked 
with Roby and how you discovered he was not retarded 
but only deaf. Tell him how you wrote to him—remind 
him of that!—and how his lawyer answered and arranged 
for Roby’s transfer to a school for handicapped children. 
Tell him how Roby learned sign language and... and 
everything!” 

“My lawyer takes care of all such details,” said Jean 
Paul coldly: 
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Kim pounced on his slip. “There! You admit it! You 
said your lawyer takes care of Roby!” 

“IT admit nothing.” 

He was the most cold-blooded character she had ever 
met. Roby was better off without him. 

“If you don’t care one single thing about that boy, then 
the least you could do is give up custody so someone could 
adopt him,” Kim said hotly. 

“Madame is very clever.” Jean Paul gave her a mocking 
little bow. “To agree to give up custody, one must admit 
to having custody.” 

“Can’t—can’t you trust us?” Kim stammered. She was 
on the verge of tears. 

His business interests were worldwide, he pointed out. 
On other occasions, attempts had been made to extort 
money from him. “One learns to trust no one.” 

Well, even if he didn’t trust them, didn’t he care that 
Roby was gone? Kim was begging now. Even if he really 
did not believe Roby was his son, wouldn’t he care, any- 
way? 

“Give it up, Kim,” Jim broke in. “It’s no use. Let’s just 
go to the police.” 

“No!” said Jean Paul sharply. “First, tell me who has 
heard your fantasy about the boy’s being my son? Who 
else might decide: ‘Aha, here is an opportunity for some 
ransom’?” 

“Nobody,” protested Kim. They had been very careful 
not to say anything, even to Roby himself, about the rela- 
tionship. Their plan was to try to bring the boy and his 
father together, let them Jearn to like each other, and 
then— 

“You told no one?” Jean Paul’s tone was sarcastic. “Per- 
haps madame is not so clever, after all. By what name is 
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the boy registered at the chalet?” 

He was registered as Robert Le Clére. 

“You fools,” said Jean Paul. “You would register him 
with my name, for whatever purpose you had in mind. 
But you opened the door for anyone else who saw an op- 
portunity. Fools!” 

Jim looked sick. 

“We were only trying to help,” whispered Kim, sharing 
the blame. “We thought that once you met Roby and 
knew he was not a mental case, you—” 

“Not retarded? You are sure?” Jean Paul mused. “But 
he is... defective. Deaf, you said?” 

“Yes, he’s deaf,’ Kim said. “Deaf, not stupid. He’s a 
darling boy and as smart as a whip.” 

“He was born defective?” 

“He was born deaf,” Jim said. “Deaf. But, for heaven’s 
sake, man, it’s not his fault. Surely you don’t hold that 
against him. I could—possibly—understand your rejec- 
tion of a child who was without mentality, a human vege- 
table, but this boy is merely deaf!” 

He had a birth defect, Jean Paul continued, inexorably. 
Therefore, he refused to have any further discussion of 
this child’s being his son. 

“I shall endeavor to help find the boy, but on one condi- 
tion. You are to stop, stop completely, the story of any 
relationship between us. I should not care to have my 
wife believe your fantasy.” He glanced over his shoulder, 
into the vast center hall. Mme Le Clére was coming down 
the wide stairway. 

Doesw’t he even trust his wife? wondered Kim. Surely, 
if she loved him, she would accept his son, darling Roby, 
who had the misfortune to be born without hearing. 

Then she remembered. Jim had told her the Le Cléres 
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were having marital troubles. The great Jean Paul, pur- 
sued by girls all over the world, had chosen the one girl 
who was not anxious to fall into his arms. He had pursued 
her over three continents, and, less than a year ago, she 
had finally given in and married him. 

Now, apparently, she was having second thoughts and 
thinking of leaving him. Jean Paul was not about to admit 
having a brain-damaged child, or even a deaf one, for fear 
such knowledge would tip the balance. Whether it was a 
matter of pride or of genuine love, he did not want to let 
his wife go. 

It was love, Kim decided, as Mme Le Clére came toward 
them. The look in her husband’s eyes was a dead give- 
away. Oh, he loved her, all right, deeply, and he lived in 
terror of losing her. Well, at least he was partly human, 
after all. 

“You must say nothing to anyone about the boy,” Jean 
Paul said quickly and softly. “It would be safer for the boy 
to wait until a ransom note is received. After it arrives, 
we shall know better what to do.” 

Mme Le Clére came toward them, smiling, her hand 
outstretched. “M. Whitcomb .. . Jim!” She gave him the 
hand to kiss. “And madame,” she added smoothly. “How 
thoughtful of you to join us this morning.” She looked 
gorgeous, dressed all in black: black sweater, black ski 
pants, black boots—a perfect foil for her golden hair. 
“And the charming Roby, he is with you?” 

“No, Roby is not here,” said her husband. 

“But of course.” The vivid eyes clouded. “You are wise. 
A child should go out and play and be happy while he 
can. He will learn about death soon enough.” 

Kim shivered. She hadn't the faintest idea what Mme 
Le Clére was talking about, but she didn’t like linking 
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Roby with the word “death.” Whatever Mme Le Clére 
thought they had joined her for, she’d have to play it by 
car, now that a butler had materialized to take their coats. 
That thought brought her right back to Jim. 

“Come; we must have breakfast,” said their hostess, 
sliding her arm through Jim’s and leading the way across 
the polished flagstone floor, through an arch, and into a 
dining room. 

By some feat of magic, the butler was there ahead of 
them, laying two extra places at the long table, ready to 
hold chairs and seat the ladies. Kim, at Jean Paul’s right, 
was able to look out. The view was spectacular. The room 
must be high on a stone wall, she imagined, because it 
seemed as if they were floating in space, with mountain 
peaks around them. 

“Now,” said Mme Le Clére, “would you like a real Amer- 
ican breakfast of bacon and eggs, or—” 

“No, please,” murmured Kim. “Whatever you would 
have.” Hard rolls and café au lait, she supposed, and that 
was enough for her today. Her appetite had vanished, 
along with Roby. 

As for conversation, Jean Paul offered only a few in- 
consequential remarks. His wife filled the gaps with light 
chatter until the meal was over; then she sobered. 

“So sad to have a fatality; two accidents on the moun- 
tain. Of course,” she went on, “we all must die, one day. 
I cannot help feeling that I would prefer to go quickly, in 
an accident, rather than to linger for years, ill and, pos- 
sibly, in pain.” Her eyes were on her husband, but he 
avoided them. 

She’s talking about his first wife’s death, Kim thought. 
She’s trying to share it and tell him she understands. Why, 
she’s nice. She’s trying to get through to him. Jean Paul 
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is shutting her out, just as surely as he shut Roby out of 
his life—or else yowre making up a story, as usual, Kim 
Aldrich. 

The meal was over. Mme Le Clére rose and led the way 
back to the entry, where they donned coats. They went 
out and found the sleigh waiting. Kim found herself in 
the front seat, tucked into a fur robe, with Jean Paul be- 
side her, taking up the reins. Jim and Mme Le Clére rode 
in back. 

Under different circumstances, it would have been fun 
riding down from the Schloss and through the streets of 
the town. Today, however, Kim gave scant thought to en- 
joyment. Her eyes darted every which way, through store 
windows and down litile side alleys, looking for one small, 
thin boy, though she knew, all along, that she was not go- 
ing to spot him. 

They drove on past the chalet, across the snowy flats, 
past the lower lift terminals, and past the first aid and ski 
patrol stations. Now Kim knew why they were here. 

Ahead of them was a litile open-air shrine. Perhaps a 
hundred people, dressed in ski wear, stood silent, waiting. 
The Le Clére party alit and joined the gathering. A clergy- 
man, ski boots visible beneath his vestments, took his 
place. 

Kim found it a beautiful, moving service, even though 
she couldn’t understand a word that was said. She offered 
her own silent prayer for the men who had died yesterday 
and added a fervent one for Roby’s safety. 

The choir was her undoing. She had not realized that 
a dozen or so boys, clustered together on the outskirts, 
were to sing. Tears rose in her eyes and froze on her 
lashes. 

Snow began to fall as the service ended. It seemed fit- 
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ting, like a blessing, but it struck terror to Kim’s heart. 
All they needed was a blizzard. She had a vivid mental 
picture of Roby escaping from his captors, only to become 
lost in a storm. Alone, frightened, calling for them. Fight- 
ing off the drowsiness that was the prelude to death from 
exposure. Calling again, then lying down, feeling sudden- 
ly warm—and dying out there somewhere. 

“Thank you for joining us,” said Mme Le Clére softly. 
“We shall see you tonight, you and the charming Roby.” 

The service was over. Skis were retrieved from the near- 
by racks as the holiday began again for most of the visitors 
to Alpenschloss. The Le Cléres drove off in their sleigh. 
Jim and Kim walked back across the flats to the chalet. 

“I want to see if we can get a weather report,” Jim said, 
frowning up at the sky. 

When they joined a group around a television set in the 
great hall, they discovered that the storm was seriously 
affecting reception. The picture wobbled. Someone tried 
to clear it and, instead, lost the sound. What had evidently 
been a newscast was now nothing but a serious-faced 
man, whose nose moved back and forth out of position, 
mouthing incomprehensible messages. 

Jim gripped her arm in warning, and Kim realized that 
he was getting the messages but didn’t want to advertise 
the fact. She refrained from asking him anything until 
they were out of the room and on their way upstairs. 

“Now tell me,” she said. 

He refused, until he had opened the door of his room 
and drawn her inside. He looked under the bed, in the 
closet, and in the bathroom and checked the lock on the 
balcony door. Even then he was not totally satisfied and 
glanced around, as if half expecting to discover that the 
room was bugged. 
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“The announcer was talking about the ... accident 
yesterday,” he said at last. “He said the patrolman was a 
licensed guide. The other man was a member of Interpol.” 

“Interpol!” The last thing in the world Kim expected 
to hear was that the man was a member of the Interna- 
tional Police Commission. Well, then, there was no doubt 
about it; something all wrong was going on around here. 
“That settles it,” she said. “We have to go to the police and 
tell them what little we know—at least, what we suspect.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“But we really have to tell them about Roby now,” Kim 
protested. 

“We can’t. Roby’s disappearance may be exactly what 
Jean Paul figures it to be: Someone was an opportunist. 
He saw Roby’s name on the register, put two and two to- 
gether, and made a snatch, for ransom. Maybe it’s some- 
one who already knows all about Roby, who has waited 
years for just the kind of opportunity we presented to 
him.” 

How could anyone know about Roby in advance? Kim 
wanted to know. 

“Listen,” Jim said, “the kid’s father is loaded. When 
there’s that much money floating around, all sorts of char- 
acters investigate. They could go back years, just looking 
for a lever. The car crash was a matter of public record; 
so was the death of Jean Paul’s first wife. It must have 
been in all the papers. 

“And the story of the baby, delivered after the death 
of the mother, would be hot news. Someone could latch 
on to that and follow it wp. Maybe even the lawyer agreed 
to cooperate, in return for a share of the ransom money,” 
he went on. 

You're as bad as I am, dreaming up stories to scare peo- 
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ple out of their wits, thought Kim. 

“No matter what, we can’t go to the police unless Jean 
Paul says so,” Jim pointed out. “Look, you’ve been up all 
night. Why don’t you take a nap while I go to see about 
having the film developed?” 

He had been up all night, too, she reminded him. If he 
was going into town, she was going with him, and that 
was that. Agreed? 

“Agreed. Let’s go,” said Jim. 

It was just a short walk into town. Alpenschloss was 
small, with, at most, fifty stores and boutiques along the 
main street. They had no trouble locating a camera shop. 
Several vacationists were inside, purchasing film, flash- 
bulbs, and lenses. 

Jim asked the clerk if they could leave some film to be 
developed. 

“Certainly,” he replied, in English. “Color prints?” 

“No.” Kim hesitated. “It’s motion picture film.” 

“I am sorry, Fraulein, no motion picture film. You would 
do better to take it home with you and have it developed 
there, unless, of course, you are in a hurry to have it 
developed.” 

Kim didn’t know whether to answer that or not. 

“If you are in a hurry, you could send it out, by post, 
to Innsbruck,” he continued. “I will give you the address.” 
He handed her a card bearing the name of a laboratory. 
“The post truck leaves at noon. One hour.” 

They thanked him. On impulse, Kim turned back as 
they were about to leave. “You haven’t seen our boy, by 
any chance, have you?” she asked the store at large. “A 
boy of twelve, dark-haired, wearing—” She glanced at 
Jim. 

“Navy blue quilted jacket, dark pants,” Jim contributed 
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and added, with a smile, “Kids! Always ducking out of 
sight. He happens to know he’s supposed to do some of 
his schoolwork while he’s on vacation.” 

Several people smiled knowingly. One woman was sure 
she had just seen him in the bakeshop. “Look where there 
is food,” she suggested. “Children always seem to be 
hungry.” 

That only made Kim feel worse. Roby could be starved 
by now. But it was worth a try. They went to the bakeshop, 
and the smiling, plump woman behind the counter said 
she had seen at least five boys answering the description, 
just that morning. 

“Do not worry,” she said. “There is no place for him to 
go. He will be back in time for dinner, you can be sure. 
Meanwhile, a little freedom to look around is good for 
him. Twelve? That is practically a man. He will take care 
of himself—and his stomach!” 

It was the same everywhere they asked. Everyone was 
sure he had just seen a boy answering Roby’s description, 
either in a shop, on 4 trail, or on the street. The clerk in a 
second camera shop said he had seen him, too. 

Could he develop motion picture film—American, color? 
they asked. 

The clerk’s eyes narrowed. No, he could not, but there 
was a shop at the other end of the street where, possibly— 

“Thank you,” said Jim quickly. “We'll try there.” 

“Why did you say that?” Kim asked, turning to him 
when they were out on the street. “We've already been to 
the other place.” 

“I don’t know why I said it, except I don’t feel like let- 
ting anyone know anything about us, and yet we’ve been 
up and down the street, announcing that we have a film 
and that we’ve lost a boy,” Jim answered. “Oh, sure, it 
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sounded casual enough, but we don’t know who might be 
tuning in and getting information out of it.” 

He glanced at his watch. It was not quite noon, and he 
suggested that they stop in a restaurant and have lunch. 
Kim would rather have gone on looking for Roby but de- 
cided that they might as well eat then. Later on, they 
might not have time. They should be ready for whatever 
happened. 

They killed an hour, toying with their food. It tasted 
like cardboard to Kim. The snow, still falling outside, 
further undermined her appetite. 

When Jim was satisfied that enough time had elapsed, 
they went back to the first camera shop they had visited 
that morning. 

“Just checking to see if the boy has been here,” said 
Jim easily. 

“I am glad you returned, sir,” said the clerk. “I have 
made a mistake in . . . in international relations.” He 
smiled ingratiatingly. “My employer has reminded me that 
our biggest business in Austria is tourism and that one 
must make every effort to satisfy our American visitors. 
There is a chemist in town who has a private laboratory. 
He will develop your film this very afternoon. If you will 
give it to me, please?” 

Jim hesitated. The clerk insistently held out his hand. 
“The film, sir.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” Jim said. “We took your ad- 
vice and sent it out by post. The truck will be leaving any 
minute, if it hasn’t already gone.” 

“Perhaps we could get it back, if we hurry,” said the 
clerk. “I could telephone the chalet and have the truck 
wait for you. Believe me, sir, you will have much faster 
service if the chemist—” 
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“Don’t bother,” said Jim. “It’s not important.” 

The clerk apparently thought otherwise. The minute 
they went out the door, he rushed behind the counter and 
into the back of the shop. 

“Hmm,” mused Jim. “Seems as if the whole town’s in- 
terested in the film. Why? Because whoever stole yours 
must have discovered he had the wrong one.” 

It was nightmarish. Kim found herself in the same boat 
with Jean Paul Le Clére ... unable to trust anyone. Except 
Jim, of course. Aside from him, everyone in Alpenschloss 
was suspect. 

“Wait a minute.” She grabbed Jim’s hand and stopped 
before the window of a ski shop. “Look at that!” 

There, right in the middle of a display in the window 
was a pair of poles—a distinctive pair of poles. 

“Theyre just like the ones that man had up on the 
mountain, the ones Roby took down,” Kim said. “I didn’t 
realize I was registering the details in my mind. I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have, if that man hadn’t tried so hard to get 
them away from me.” 

“Are you positive?” Jim asked. 

“Almost. The grips were blue plastic, formed to fit your 
fingers. The shafts were red, and, yes, there was a white 
band around the grips.” 

“Nothing too spectacular about that,” Jim pointed out. 
“Red, white, and blue, the colors of the United States. Or 
reverse it: blue, white, and red, the colors of France. Lots 
of ski equipment is made in France.” 

“I know it sounds pretty far out, but let’s go in and buy 
a pair,” Kim urged. 

“For which one of you?” the clerk asked. “It is impor- 
tant. For the length, you will understand.” 

“For me,” they said in unison. 
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“Two pairs,” the clerk murmured, mentally measuring 
them from shoulders to floor. He went to the back of the 
shop to get the poles. 

When he handed her a pair, Kim slid her hand through 
the thong of one pole. Then she remembered another de- 
tail. The poles on the mountain each bore a small heraldic 
shield. Darn! These had no shields. 

“Something is wrong, Fraulein? Perhaps another type?” 
asked the clerk as Kim turned the poles around and stud- 
ied them. He appeared to be bored and irritated with her 
indecision. 

“Theyre fine,” Jim said quickly, paying for them and 
steering Kim out. 

“But theyre not the right ones,” mourned Kim. 

“Probably not,” agreed Jim. “When you hesitated, the 
clerk asked me if we were looking for the special new 
model he has in stock.” 

“Why didn’t you say yes? Anyway, I didn’t hear him 
ask you anything.” 

“You couldn’t hear him,” Jim said, with a half smile. 
“He drummed on the counter, as if impatient to complete 
his sale. I ignored the message. No point in tipping our 
hand and advertising the fact that I understood.” 

“You give me the creeps,” Kim told him. 

“I give myself the creeps,” Jim admitted. “Come on; 
let’s go back to the chalet and see... .” 

He didn’t finish the sentence, but Kim knew what he 
meant: See if Roby was there. 

He wasn’t. They checked the snack bar, the waxing 
room, and, last, Jim’s room. 

Kim sat down on Roby’s bed and ran her hand over the 
pillow. The bed was freshly made, and there was no sign 
that a boy had ever rested his head there. 
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“Let’s play it through again,” said Jim, slumping into a 
chair. His face was etched with fatigue. 

Fact: Jean Paul still rejected Roby. A “defective” child 
was a reflection on his own image. He also believed his 
wife would reject a man who had fathered a defective 
child. 

Possible explanation: Jean Paul’s having spent years 
believing the boy to be severely retarded, one could pos- 
sibly understand why he couldn’t bring himself to admit 
to the relationship. He might be right, too, in assuming 
that his wife would reject a husband who, she thought, 
had passed such genes to his offspring. Perhaps, given 
time, Jean Paul would adjust to the lesser fact of deafness 
and acknowledge his son. 

Fact: Jim had invited a kidnapping by bringing Roby 
here. 

Kim protested that premise, but Jim insisted on listing 
it with his summation. 

Fact: An agent from Interpol had died. 

Question: If it was murder, how had it been accom- 
plished? Too much had been left to chance. Too many 
things could have gone wrong. 

Answer: A sudden emergency necessitating improvisa- 
tion? Might there have been a member of the rescue team 
who would finish the job, if need be? 

Fact: The sound had failed during a television news- 
cast. Could be owing to storm in the area, or could easily 
have been accomplished by the person ostensibly attempt- 
ing to clear the picture and, instead, purposely cutting off 
the sound. 

Fact: Ski poles figured in it all somehow. 

Fact: A lot of people seemed unduly interested in Kim’s 
cartridge of film. The film was still safely inside Jim’s 
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shirt, although he had announced that it had been sent 
out on the mail truck. 

Fact, which Jim and Kim did not learn until later: The 
truck had crashed to the bottom of a ravine and had burst 
into flames. Its brakes had failed. 


8 
no words 
to hear 


Kim went over to the balcony door, pulled back the cur- 
tain, and stared. The snow was falling so hard that she 
couldn’t see beyond the glass. It was a real blizzard, some- 
thing she would have adored had not Roby been missing. 

“T don’t think I can stand much more of this,” she said, 
turning back to Jim. “At this point, I don’t much care 
about the men who were murdered.” 

That was not true, of course. They were strangers to 
her, but, from the start, she had been acutely aware that 
human lives had been expended, that the men could well 
have had families. “ 

“I don’t care who’s doing what with a bunch of idiotic 
ski poles,” she went on, “or what Jean Paul Le Clére does 
or does not want. I want Roby, and I think we should call 
the police.” 

Jim didn’t answer. He had tuned her out again, by the 
simple expedient of turning his face away. 

“At least we could call Jean Paul and see if he’s re- 
ceived a ransom note,” she burst out, not even caring that 
he couldn’t hear her. “We're not doing anything at all, 
and I can’t stand it another minute.” 

“Come here,” Jim said. “Take a look.” He was holding 
one of the new ski poles under the light. “What do you 
make of that?” 

She peered over his shoulder. All she could see was 
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some sort of marking on the shaft, down near the basket. 
Probably the manufacturer’s name, but what of it? She 
reached over and turned the pole slightly, to catch more 
light, then gasped. Le Clére, it said. 

Jim and Kim stared at each other. 

“What do you make of it?” she asked. 

“I just don’t know, but this puts a new face on every- 
thing,” Jim mused. “Let’s theorize.” He settled down to 
try out his theory on Kim: 

Jean Paul Le Clére owned Alpenschloss, to all intents 
and purposes. He owned, literally, the castle, the chalet 
where they were staying, the ski area, and, probably, half 
the business enterprises in town. 

He also owned a ski equipment factory outside Paris 
and sold to markets all over the world. He had a deaf son, 
and his deaf son was Roby, whether he chose to admit it 
or not. His lawyer would have told him the truth about 
the boy. He also would have told him that Roby had 
learned to communicate by sign language. 

Aha! Sign language! That rang a bell with Jean Paul. 
He knew that there was an international group of deaf 
people who had participated in what was called the Silent 
Olympics. The silent games had attracted almost no at- 
tention, just an occasional paragraph in a ski publication, 
but the games had been held in Alpenschloss a few years 
back. 

“How do you know that?” Kim asked. 

“Because I—well, I thought I might enter. I came here 
but didn’t take part. Decided I didn’t want to be identified 
with a handicapped group,” Jim said. 

“Well, go on. What are you getting at?” Kim prompted. 

“Just this: With ‘sign language’ already ringing a bell 
with J. P., now he comes up with the big idea. That Silent 
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Olympics group—it was international. ... There is an 
international sign language!” 

“T still don’t get it.” 

Jim tossed her the ski pole. She caught it handily. Yes! 
Yes, of course! It was light. Hollow. 

She whistled. “Maybe that’s how theyre smuggling out 
some of that stolen art from Italy. The papers have been 
full of the thefts there. You could take a painting from 
its frame, roll it up, put it in a ski pole, and, right out here 
in public, dicker over the price. In sign language!” 

“Or fill the poles with stolen jewels,” Jim suggested. 
“No, jewels would make the poles too heavy. Someone, 
the airlines, perhaps, might notice. Also, as you said, the 
art thefts are primarily in Italy.” 

“Then, what could be the answer?” 

“What’s very light in weight, comes primarily from 
France, and commands an enormous price in an enor- 
mous market?” he asked. 

Narcotics, of course. Kim should have thought of that 
in the first place, because her father was so often engaged 
in narcotics investigations. 

“That would mean,” began Jim, squinting his eyes and 
staring at the pole, “that Jean Paul was not only in on it 
but also running it. A drug operation. My bringing Roby 
here, at exactly the wrong time, was a stroke of bad luck 
for him. Roby winding up with the poles, possibly finding 
out that they were stuffed, meant trouble.” 

Kim was horrified. “You can’t mean that Jean Paul 
would do away with his own son!” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that—yet,” Jim answered. 
“But you do have to realize that millions of dollars could 
be at stake—possibly billions. Drug traffic is probably the 
biggest business in the entire world. Obviously, human 
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life means nothing to these people, compared to the 
profits.” 

But his own son! “That settles it,” Kim announced. “We 
have to call the police.” 

“Maybe Jean Paul is right,” Jim objected. “I mean, if 
he says to wait, it could be because he already knows these 
people. Maybe he’s only the front man and has to convince 
his boss that the boy could be sent away somewhere, in- 
stead of—” 

Kim covered her ears. “Don’t say it!” 

Jim tried to pry the grip from a pole, looked for some 
hidden means of springing it open, and finally slit it with 
his pocket knife. It was empty, of course. He tossed it 
aside. 

“Tm going downstairs right now,” said Kim. “I'm going 
to phone Jean Paul. Oh, you don’t have to worry. Fl play 
dumb, but I do have to know if he’s heard anything about 
Roby. After that, maybe I will, and maybe I won't, call 
the local police. I. . . I think Pll call my father and ask 
him what to do.” 

She could call home, to the New York apartment. If her 
father had already left on his current case, Gerta could 
at least tell her that much. Kim could play it by ear, if 
necessary. Call Paris and leave a message for him. 

- “Look, we don’t know enough to handle this ourselves,” 
she said. “We have to get help—official help.” And if Jim 
wouldn’t go with her to phone, she’d go by herself. 

Jim went with her. When they were halfway down the 
stairs, all the lights went out. The entire chalet was 
plunged into darkness, except for the area near the fire- 
place in the great hall. 

Why didn’t I bring a flashlight? Kim raged at herself. 
We were caught down in the subbasement without a light. 
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Why didn’t that teach me to always carry a flashlight? 
She stumbled and would have fallen down the stairway if 
Jim hadn’t caught her. 

Chalet employees hustled around, lighting candles. It 
would have added an extra fillip to a regular holiday, but 
Kim was in no holiday mood. She helped herself to a 
candle from a holder on the desk and went to the phone 
booth down the hall. 

She lifted the receiver and deposited what she hoped 
would be enough coins to summon the operator for a 
transatlantic collect call. No one answered. Then she re- 
membered: You had to crank the handle. Darn these silly 
phones, and, even after she got the operator, it could be 
hours before her call went through. Hours! 

The call was not going through at all. The storm that 
had knocked out the lights had also taken care of the 
phones, 

“The phone is dead,” she told Jim, holding her candle 
up so that he could see what she was saying. “What can 
we do? Do you suppose there’s anyone in town who might 
be a ham radio operator? We could relay a message and—” 

“Might as well ask directions to the police station and 
be done with it,” Jim said dryly. “And, while you're at it, 
tell everyone why you want the police. Negative, Kim. 
Negative.” 

They were stymied again. There was nothing left but 
to go along into the dining room with the other guests, try 
acting natural, and see if they could pick up any further 
information. 

Dinner! Jean Paul and his wife were supposed to join 
them for dinner, Kim remembered. Well, then, they ought 
to be here any minute, and, at least, they'd be able to find 
out if the Le Cléres had any news of Roby. 
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No such luck, Jim pointed out logically. There was a 
blizzard raging outside. Nobody would be going anywhere. 

Roby was somewhere out in that blizzard. Kim wept 
inwardly. 

Somehow she lived through the meal, pushing the food 
around on her plate, pretending to eat. She wasn’t too 
worried about anyone’s noticing her lack of appetite in 
the semidarkness. 

After dinner, she and Jim joined most of the other 
guests in the great hall. The television was out, of course, 
but that was small loss, because there never was good 
reception; only one channel worked, even in the best of 
circumstances. It would have been good for one thing, 
though: a weather report. Someone’s transistor radio pro- 
duced nothing but static. 

The Lederhosen trio did their best to enliven the eve- 
ning, swinging into a lilting ski song and urging the guests 
to sing. Some of them did. 

Kim watched everyone from beneath lowered lashes. 
She was almost sure she had seen hand signals. If she 
hadn’t known about them, she would have simply as- 
sumed that the man by the fireplace was feeling restless. 

“What’s he saying?” she whispered, turning to Jim. 

Jim ignored her. He just sat there, leaning back in his 
deep chair, eyes half-closed, apparently lost in thought— 
or drowsiness. One by one, other people, also apparently 
sleepy, drifted up the stairs, each taking a candle to light 
the way. 

At last Jim held his hand out to Kim, helped her out of 
the chair, and led her to the stairs. He motioned her into 
her own room, followed her, locked the door behind them, 
and set the candle on the dresser. 

“There’s some sort of meeting,” he told her, once he was 
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sure they were alone and out of earshot of anyone else. 
“It’s apparently way up at the top of the chalet. Must be 
up in the garret.” 

“Let’s go up and see if we can get anywhere near. Oh, 
I wish we'd gone up right then, when you first got the 
message. Maybe we could have hidden and—” 

“And maybe we'd have been caught red-handed. As for 
going up now—no. Give them five more minutes, so we 
don’t wind up on the stairs right with them,” Jim said. 
“Bring the candle,” he added. “Everyone else is carrying 
one, too, so itll be less conspicuous than a flashlight.” 

It was the longest five minutes Kim had ever lived 
through. After what seemed like a million years, they 
went out into the hall, locked the door, and looked up and 
down to see if anyone was around. They went up to the 
next floor, moving silently, and then up one more flight. 

There didn’t seem to be any way to go higher. Jim led 
the way back down one flight, along the hall toward the 
rear of the building, and up the back stairs. Now they 
could see the way to the garret. 

There was a trapdoor in the ceiling, outlined by faint 
light from above, but no stairs. 

“Must be a pulldown ladder,” Jim murmured. 

The ladder was already pulled up. As they watched, the 
light around the trapdoor was blocked out. Either the 
flashlight or candles up there had been put out, or some- 
thing had been put over the trapdoor. 

“Now what do we do?” whispered Kim, holding the can- 
dle closer to her face. 

Jim motioned her back down one flight. They walked 
the length of the hall below, trying to find access to the 
balcony. There was no access, except through the guests’ 
rooms, and all the doors were closed. They could neither 
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try all the doors, hoping one would open and the room 
would be unoccupied, nor rap on doors, asking permission 
to go to the balcony. 

It seemed hopeless. Even if they could get out there, 
they couldn’t see or hear what was going on above. 

They went all the way back down to their own rooms. 
Jim made a show of kissing her good night at her own 
door, telling her to lock it when she was inside. He went 
to his own room. This time, Kim went immediately to her 
balcony door and opened it for him. 

“Okay, what do we do?” she asked. 

“We'll have to climb from here,” he answered. “Ready? 
Put your parka on; coat’s too bulky. Leather gloves, be- 
cause they don’t slip as easily as wool or nylon. We'll get 
enough light from the white of the snow.” He paused, then 
added, “I'm sorry, Kim. I'd go alone, but I need your ears.” 

Kim thought she was ready, until she stepped out on 
the snowy balcony and craned her neck past the railing 
to look up. Jim was tall and an experienced mountain 
climber. He could probably climb up and swing over the 
next railing without a thought, because it would be noth- 
ing compared to scaling a rock and ice wall. 

Jim was beside her, pointing upward. “Look, see the 
braces that hold up each balcony? They have all those 
Tyrolean sort of cutout designs. Use them for toeholds. 
Then grab the railing above, and IU pull you up. Pil go 
first. Think you can do it?” 

She'd have to. It was a matter of life and death. Roby’s 
life. 

Jim went up swiftly and swung over the railing. She 
started up, slipped, gasped, and inched up again. Once on 
the next level, her hands in Jim’s, she dreaded repeating 
the action, but up they went. Then up again, to the final 
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level, a balcony high under the overhanging roof of the 
chalet. The top balcony was small, with only one window 
opening onto it. 

They leaned back against the wall, one on either side 
of the window, to catch their breath. Then slowly, care- 
fully, they inched over to peer inside. 

Jim held out a hand and brought her to his side of the 
window. “Careful of the icicles,” he said against her ear. 

Kim glanced up and saw the tremendous icicles, some 
of them three inches in diameter. She’d have to keep her 
head down. It was only luck that she hadn’t bumped into 
one. 

Inside the room, a half dozen or so men were searching 
every inch of wall and floor space, looking even under the 
long table in the center of the garret. They turned chairs 
over and felt under them. They were looking for bugging 
devices, Kim believed. 

The only light inside came from candles, stuck into 
several containers on the table. The meeting was called 
to order. One man seated himself at the end of the table, 
facing the window. The others lined up along the sides, 
each with a candle in front of him. 

There was no way for Kim to hear what they were say- 
ing, because there was no way she could open the window 
a crack. Even if she could have, the men inside would 
have felt the draft. She was ready to throw in the sponge 
and admit they could accomplish nothing, when she dis- 
covered the reason for placing a candle before each man. 
They were talking in sign language! 

Jim gave her a running account of the proceedings, 
whispering against her ear. They had checked for bugs 
but decided to play extra safe and hold a silent meeting. 

The boss of the gang reviewed their situation. Each one 
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of the “sporting goods dealers” was to receive a shipment 
of special ski poles, along with a regular shipment. As 
distributors, rather than retailers, they would exhibit the 
Le Clére line at various winter sports shows, open to the 
trade, such as the one held in New York City. 

At these shows, in the United States, Japan, Sweden, 
and so on, they would, as usual, be approached by legiti- 
mate retailers, who would place their orders and, in due 
course, receive their merchandise. 

They would also be approached by other retailers. 
These, too, would be bona fide operators of sporting goods 
stores and would have the proper credentials to gain ad- 
mission to the trade shows. These men, however, would 
order the special poles, in addition to their customary 
orders. They, in turn, would sell to sporting goods cus- 
tomers—and to narcotics customers. 

These special retailers must, of course, identify them- 
selves properly. They would give the password, in sign 
language. The password would change weekly, but they 
would be kept informed. Miniature Braille dots on invoices 
and order blanks would state the current code word. 

Very clever, one of the men complimented the boss. In- 
cidentally, how had he hit upon the use of sign language 
in the first place, when he was just starting the operation? 

The boss laughed. He had gotten the idea from Jean 
Paul Le Clére’s son. The boy was totally deaf and used 
sign language. It seemed like a perfect system to adopt. 
No language barrier, no danger of being overheard. 

Very clever to have known about the boy and to have 
adapted his method of communication to this operation. 

The boss announced that he knew everything, but 
everything, about Le Clére. He had followed his career 
from the first small bit of fame. At first, when Jean Paul 
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became rich, he had other ideas. He kept a file on the 
boy, planning for eventual ransom. 

“And don’t let that give any of you any bright ideas,” 
he added warningly. 

“Then you didn’t take the boy in order to get ransom?” 
asked the other man. 

“No. The boy had to be taken because he took our sam- 
ple poles. Nosy kid took them up to his room and mon- 
keyed around until he discovered the catch. He found the 
package inside last night, after he had been put to bed. 
He would have informed.” 

How would a boy know what the contents were? some- 
one asked. 

The boy was twelve years old, the boss retorted. What 
twelve-year-old, today, is unaware of white powder? Every 
television station, every radio station, every newspaper 
concentrates on dope. Even a seven-year-old would know. 

“I am not pleased at the necessity of disposing of the 
boy,” the boss said, suddenly angry and showing it. “I 
don’t mean that he matters to me, one way or the other, 
but his presence in the case poses an unnecessary danger 
of exposure. You!” He pointed his finger at a stocky, dark- 
haired man. “You risked our entire operation with your 
stupidity. You bungled things badly, and it was you who 
let the boy get the poles.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said the other man, in self-defense. 
“I was waiting beside the trail for the arrival of a custom- 
er, as ordered. I was to exchange poles with him, give him 
my special poles, and receive his, with the money inside. 

“While I was waiting, I saw a girl with a camera, and 
I knew I must arrange a mishap and obtain her film. The 
Interpol man came and stopped beside me, before I had 
time to make a move. I signaled my customer for help, 
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but the Interpol agent took the poles.” 

“So you had to improvise,” said the boss. “You arranged 
for an accident to the agent, between you—arranged it on 
the spot and did not quite succeed.” 

“I covered it,” the man protested. “I would have taken 
the guide ropes of the rescue sled and jerked the sled over, 
but the patrolman refused my help. So I did the next best 
thing. While the patrolman was splinting the Interpol 
agent, I loosened the binding of his right ski. Not enough 
so it would release under ordinary pressure but enough so 
it would release under the great pressure of the left turn 
down below and throw him sideways. The weight of the 
sled did the rest—took them both over.” 

As Jim translated that conversation to Kim, she felt ill. 

“Yes,” said the boss, “and I had to send another man 
up the mountain to see that the job was completed. Fur- 
thermore, you let the boy get away with the poles.” 

“T couldn't do everything at once,” protested the man. 

“You had only one assignment: to transfer a pair of 
poles to a customer. You jeopardized the entire operation, 
the entire future of my business,” said the boss. “We have 
no room in this organization for bunglers. Next time—” 

There would be no next time, the man assured him 
quickly. 

“What about the boy?” someone else asked. “Does he 
still pose any threat?” 

Hardly, the boss said. The boy had been taken to a 
mountain cabin, out past Five-Mile Lodge. 

Suppose he escaped? 

That was the plan. He was tied up, but, by using a 
modicum of effort and ingenuity, he would get loose some- 
time in the night. He would soon be lost in the blizzard. 

“Very convenient blizzard,” said the man who had been 
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blamed for inefficiency a moment before. 

“Perhaps you forget that I knew about the blizzard, 
well in advance of the need,” the boss answered. “The boy 
has no idea where the cabin is situated. He will find no 
landmarks in the snow. No one could survive a night with- 
out shelter in this snow. 

“And, to further point out the need for careful planning, 
rather than spur-of-the-moment actions like yours,” he 
continued, “we have covered all contingencies. Here, too, 
we used the loosened ski binding but with time for careful 
preparation. 

“They will release when he is perhaps a quarter of a 
mile on his way. The heavy snow will release them, and 
the skis will disappear in deep snow. The boy will be un- 
able to move on foot. As soon as those bothersome people 
who brought him here get around to reporting his disap- 
pearance, we shall all join in the search. 

“The chances of finding him at all are remote.” The 
boss spread his hands. “Perhaps in the spring... .” He 
shrugged. 

“This is horrible,” whispered Kim, even though she was 
aware that Jim could not hear her. His eyes were riveted 
on the window. 

“What about Le Clére?” someone asked. “Will he give 
us any trouble?” 

“We are as close as that.” The boss held up his fingers, 
twined. “No, he will give us no trouble. I have been with 
him for ten years. I run the factory. He does what I say.” 

That had to mean one of two things, Kim thought. 
Either Jean Paul was, indeed, the front man, getting his 
real wealth from narcotics, or he was on narcotics and, 
therefore, dependent on this man for his supply. 

She plucked at Jim’s sleeve, in an agony of fear. They 
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had to get out of there! Somehow, they had to find Roby. 

They ought to climb down right this minute, get their 
skis, go to Five-Mile Lodge, and begin looking from there. 
Or they should go to the police and tell them, and— 

But it might take hours to tell the story. And when they 
got through, nobody would believe them—or, if they did, 
they would go to the Schloss first and verify the story with 
Jean Paul. 

Time, time, time! Roby would be dead if they didn’t do 
something instantly. Kim shook Jim’s arm, trying to make 
him understand. 

An icicle crashed down. 

The men in the garret leaped to their feet. 


9 
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Kim flattened herself against the side of the chalet and 
froze. Oh, dear Lord, she thought in anguish. Jim hadn't 
heard the icicle crash, but he had seen the men jump up 
and turn toward the window. Jim was beside her, pressed 
against the wall, trying to shield her, as if that would do 
any good. If one of them were found, it would be all over. 

As Jim had pointed out, human life meant nothing to 
these people. Roby’s life had meant less than nothing. 

The casement window was opening, slowly, agonizing- 
ly. A candle was right there. There was no place for the 
two on the balcony to hide, no possibility of their getting 
away. The window creaked open another inch. 

The light went out. 

Kim felt faint with relief. The wind had saved them. 

But only for an instant. The candle flared again... and 
flickered out again. 

Sooner or later, of course, someone would produce a 
flashlight, Kim knew. It was one thing for her to be with- 
out one and remember, hindsightedly, that she had been 
caught in the dark too often. That boss inside, though, 
made a fetish of being well prepared in advance for any 
contingency. 

“Close that window before we freeze to death,” ordered 
the boss, aloud, “or before you set the curtain on fire and 
trap us all up here.” 
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“Tm only being cautious,” answered the man who had 
caused the accident on the mountain. 

“Nervous is more like it,” snapped the boss. “I know all 
about your kind of caution. It causes more trouble than 
it prevents. Close that window!” 

The window moved again, outward, and Kim thought 
he was going to lean out and try to justify himself. Mirac- 
ulously, he didn’t. The window closed. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said Jim against her ear. 

Kim nodded numbly. 

Going down was far worse than going up. Jim went 
first, and, when it was her turn, it was all she could do to 
force herself to climb over the railing and back down, 
feeling for footholds. Once, her foot skidded out from 
under her, just as she was about to put her weight on it. 
She clung by her hands, legs dangling, until she could 
find a toehold again. 

And once, just as she was halfway down to her own 
floor, someone came to a balcony window and opened the 
curtains to look out at the snow. She pressed herself 
against the brace, not even daring to breathe. 

“Good girl,” said Jim, helping her over the final railing. 
She clung to him long enough to let her heart stop break- 
ing her ribs. 

They brushed as much snow off themselves as possible, 
then went inte Kim’s room. Jim lit the candle and searched 
the area carefully. They had, after all, been away for a 
considerable time and had left the balcony door open. 
Everything seemed in order. 

“Now what?” Kim asked. 

They'd have to put on their ski boots and go to look for 
Roby, Jim said. 

Of course, she agreed. Somehow, they must manage a 
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search, in spite of the storm—hbecause of the storm. But 
how were they going to get their skis out of the waxing 
room? It was kept locked at night. 

“T guess we'll have to make like the Marine Corps,” Jim 
said. ““The difficult we do immediately; the impossible 
takes a litile longer.’ One way or another, we'll have to 
get at our skis.” 

They'd try the direct approach first: Just go downstairs 
and see if the key was hanging on the rack behind the 
reservation desk. If so, one of them must, on some pre- 
text, lure the clerk away so the other could take the key. 
Then they could go down to the waxing room and out the 
back door, to start Mission Impossible. 

“Don’t call it that!” Kim said sharply, pulling on her 
ski boots. 

“On second thought, don’t put on your ski boots yet,” 
Jim said. “It would look peculiar to be walking around 
in them at this time of night. Better to get the skis, take 
them out the back way, stash them outside our balcony, 
climb up, put on our boots, climb back down, and—” 

“That’s a waste of time,” Kim objected. “Nobody will 
notice boots, if we just don’t clomp around. Walk lightly 
is all. Everybody will be busy thinking about the storm.” 

“Spoken like a true Marine,” Jim agreed. “Meet you in 
the hall in a couple of minutes.” 

Luck was with them. When they reached the great hail, 
there wasn’t a soul in sight. They helped themselves to 
the key and went on down to the waxing room, located 
their skis and poles by the light of their candle, and then 
gathered climbing gear and lanterns, not knowing but 
what they might need such equipment. 

“Better take climbing skins,” said a voice from the 
shadows. 
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Jim paid no attention, but Kim, startled, spun quickly 
toward the door. Someone had followed them in, and now 
Jim, too, realized they should have shut the door behind 
them. 

A man stepped into the circle of light, and Kim had to 
fight her start of recognition. She knew him all ico well. 
She had seen him on the mountain—was it just yester- 
day? She wasn’t quite sure, because the hours had run 
together into a vast blur of worry. She had seen him in 
the camera viewfinder and again at the scene of the acci- 
dent, when he had tried to take a pair of ski poles from 
her. 

She had seen him in the garret, just a few minutes ago, 
when the boss accused him of incompetence. He had 
almost seen her, too, when he came to the window with a 
candle, 

“I£ you want to find the kid, you'll need climbers,” the 
man said. “You do want to find him, don’t you?” 

Jim eyed him coolly, waiting. 

“I have a proposition,” the intruder said. 

“Oh?” 

“Let’s say I have access to something you want and you 
have access to something I want,” said the man Kim would 
always think of as Red Parka. 

“Oh?” said Jim again. 

“I can lead you to the kid,” said Red Parka. “It'd take 
you a week to find where he was taken. By that time, it 
would be too late.” 

Doi listen to him! Kim said silently. It’s a trap! On 
the other hand, it was true that they had practically no 
chance of finding Roby by themselves. 

“What's the proposition?” Jim asked at last. 

“Money,” Red Parka said bluntly. “The boy’s father is 
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loaded. I want to get away from here, and I need a bundle 
of dough to do it. You want the kid. It’s as simple as that, 
an even trade.” 

Kim’s mind raced. The boss had said that he, too, had 
originally planned to hold Roby for ransom but had 
changed his plan and gone into drug traffic as more lucra- 
tive and longer lasting. He had warned his followers not 
to get any bright ideas and try free-lancing on the side. 

Red Parka, however, had decided to use the idea for 
personal gain. Obviously, then, Red Parka had taken to 
heart the criticism from the boss and, figuring his days 
were probably numbered, had opted for a quick coup and 
escape. 

“What makes you think the boy’s father will produce 
any money?” asked Jim. “And what proof do we have 
that, if I get it, youll lead us to Roby?” 

Red Parka smiled. “You don’t have any alternative, do 
you?” 

“How much?” Jim asked. 

“Half a million.” 

“Francs?” 

“Dollars,” said Red Parka. 

“You're out of your skull if you think Le Clére has that 
kind of money in the Schloss,” Jim snorted. “He’d have to 
cash in securities. It’s nighttime. The banks are closed.” 

“Jewels, stupid,” said Red Parka. “Le Clére’s old lady is 
loaded with jewels. Ill settle for that emerald necklace of 
hers. Tell him to throw in a couple of rings to keep me 
really happy.” 

“What guarantee do we have that you'd lead us to the 
boy?” Kim demanded. 

“None,” answered Red Parka, “but I'm a man of honor. 
I don’t especially like to see a kid knocked off.” 
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“We'll keep the jewels, if we get them, until we find the 
boy,” Jim said. 

Red Parka laughed again. “You drive a hard bargain. 
Maybe you and I could go into business together someday. 
Have it your way, but quit wasting time. If we don’t get 
going, a few other people will be on our heels. Okay, you 
keep the jewels until we find the boy, but you'll carry them 
right where I can keep my eye on them.” 

“Around my neck, perhaps?” Jim asked sarcastically. 

“Don’t be a comedian. Here, catch.” Red Parka tossed 
him a pair of ski poles. They had blue plastic grips, red 
shafts, and white bands. There was a small heraldic shield 
on each handle. 

“Put the jewels in here,” said Red Parka, pushing a 
shield. The grip lifted off, exposing the hollow shaft. “And 
no cute tricks. When you come out of the Schloss with the 
jewels, Pl want a good look. You can use the poles, after 
I check, while we go looking for the kid. That way, I can 
keep my eye on things every minute.” 

It’s a trick, Kim thought again. He’d never in the world 
lead them to Roby, once he got a look at the jewels. No, 
he’d improvise another of his famous accidents and be on 
his way. 

And yet, as he had pointed out so eloquently, they had 
no other chance of finding Roby. None at all, now that 
they had stopped kidding themselves. 

“Let’s go,” said Jim. 

They pulled sealskin climbing skins over the soles of 
their skis, as Red Parka directed, picked up their poles, 
and started out. Red Parka slung a length of rope over his 
shoulder, urging them to hurry to the rear door, which 
led up to the ground level via stone stairs. 

They were too late. Someone was coming down the 
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main stairs, boots ringing on the stone—and the rear door 
was locked. Red Parka blew out their candle, but the smell 
of the wax was everywhere. 

“Don’t move,” whispered Red Parka. “Don’t even 
breathe.” 

To Kim, this was perhaps the worst part of all. She 
heard him and froze in her tracks. She heard the other 
footsteps. But Jim heard nothing and might easily make a 
noise, without even knowing he was doing so or that he 
must be silent. 

She touched his arm, praying that he would get the mes- 
sage, wishing that she had at least asked him to teach her 
the silent signal for danger. Then she had an inspiration: 
She felt for his face and put her hand over his mouth. Yes, 
he’d understand that. 

Jim was already alerted to danger. He got the message 
when the candle was extinguished. But he gave Kim a 
message in return. He kissed the palm of her hand, and 
she knew that he meant this would not be the end for 
them. She couldn’t bear it if they had no future at all 
together. 

Red Parka grabbed Kim by the hand and Ied her through 
a door he had managed to open in the dark. Amazing but 
not miraculous, she thought, holding Jim’s hand to bring 
him along. The man was a criminal and must know all 
sorts of tricks of his trade, including picking a lock. 

The skis! she thought frantically, as Red Parka closed 
the door behind them. Red Parka, however, was no ama- 
teur. He had lifted the skis up the stairs, before relocking 
the door. 

“Wait,” whispered their guide. “That’ll be the night 
watchman, if we're lucky. Just stand here until he comes 
along and tries the door.” 
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And if it’s not the watchman but one of your own gang, 
then we'll be caught standing here, if he comes through 
the door, the same way you caught Jim and me, Kim 
thought. Red Parka was already suspect, and the boss 
night anticipate a double cross and come after him. 

Someone tried the door—and went away. Kim remem- 
bered to breathe again, and Red Parka lighted his candle 
io show them up ihe stairs. There was another door at 
the top, with yet another lock that Red Parka manipulated. 

“Still think you could find the boy without me?” he 
asked. “You wouldn’t even have been able to get out of 
the building.” 

Hugging the wall, so they couldn’t be seen from any of 
the balconies, they stepped into their bindings and picked 
up their poles. It was still snowing. Red Parka roped the 
three of them together, lest they become separated, leav- 
ing enough length between each skier to permit easy 
movement. 

“TIl go first and break trail,” said Red Parka. “And I 
might add, with justifiable pride, that I could find my way 
around here blindfolded. I know every inch of the entire 
area. You wouldn’t get a quarter of a mile without me.” 

She, for one, wouldn’t get half that distance without 
getting lost, Kim knew. The snowfall had been so heavy 
that everything looked different. Even though the moon 
was breaking through, she couldn't recognize a single 
landmark. 

Red Parka went first, Kim second, and Jim last, uphill 
to the village and then uphill again. The climbers helped 
to some extent, as did the trail broken by Red Parka, but 
the going was rough and the pace fast enough that Kim 
was breathing hard when they finally stopped to rest. 

Then on they went again. On and on and on, until Kim’s 
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mind was dulled and all she could think of was pushing 
one ski forward, then the other. Each time they stopped 
to rest, she wondered if she could start climbing again, but 
each time she did, though long before she was ready. 

It was five miles from the chalet to the Schloss. Or 
was it five hundred? They made it in an hour, a near rec- 
ord, under such conditions. The time was 3:00 a.m. 

Red Parka untied the rope, coiled it, and slung it over 
his shoulder. He gave them hurried directions. They were 
to go up to the main door, knock until someone came, then 
demand to see Jean Paul Le Clére. 

“Til wait out here, out of sight,” he continued. “Do not 
—repeat, do not—let anyone know there is a third mem- 
ber of your party, because, if someone tries to apprehend 
me, the boy will never be found. I warn you—do not send 
someone out for me. 

“The terms are the emerald necklace and diamond 
rings. Get three rings, and I may even let you keep one,” 
Red Parka said, with a short laugh. “I warn you, also, not 
to be long inside, or I might get impatient and Jeave.” 

That would be pretty stupid of you, thought Kim. If you 
left, we'd tell Jean Paul about you. He’d call the police and 
have you arrested. 

Correction: Jean Paul wasn’t going to call anyone. The 
telephone lines were down. Even if they weren’t, and Red 
Parka were caught, it would be too late to save Roby—if 
it weren’t already too late. 

They stacked their skis and poles against a gray stone 
wall. 

“No, no,” said Red Parka impatiently. “Take the poles 
inside with you, the special poles.” 

Jim lifted the heavy knocker and brought it down hard. 

The door opened instantly. — 
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They found themselves looking into the barrel of a gun. 

For an instant, Jean Paul stared at them and they stared 
back. Then he motioned, with the gun, for them to enter. 
He closed and barred the massive oak door. 

“T have been waiting for the ransom message,” Jean 
Paul said. “We have both been waiting, my wife and I.” 

Kim glanced behind him. Mme Le Clére was there, her 
face drawn, her eyes expressionless. Whatever was run- 
ning through her mind, she was keeping her own counsel. 

“They want your emerald necklace, madame,” an- 
nounced Jim, without beating about the bush. “And that’s 
not all. They said to add two or three diamond rings. If I 
were you, I'd make it all three. And I would not suggest 
that you substitute copies, because I have a feeling they'd 
know the difference.” 

Mme Le Clére gasped. 

Jean Paul silenced her with an impatient flick of his 
hand. “What guarantee is there that Roby would be re- 
turned?” 

“There’s no guarantee,” Kim burst out. “It’s just the best 
we can do. Please hurry. Roby’s out in the snow some- 
where, and they have an accident planned for him, any 
minute. Hurry, so at least we'll have a chance of getting 
to him in time.” 

“That is no guarantee at all,” Jean Paul said. 

“Please,” begged his wife, her hand on his arm. “I will 
get the necklace. I could never wear it again, if it cost the 
child’s life.” 

“The boy may already be dead,” Jean Paul said coldly. 

“What kind of man are you?” Kim’s voice rose an octave. 

“I will tell you a story,” Jean Paul went on, in that flat, 
inflexible voice. “A few years ago, the child of an auto- 
mobile manufacturer was kidnapped. The parents were 
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warned not to notify the authorities. At first they thought 
to obey instructions but decided they had no guarantee of 
recovery. 

“They did, therefore, notify the police. They refused to 
pay the ransom when the demand was presented. The 
child was released, unharmed, because the authorities 
made it known, by radio, television, and newspapers, that 
if he were not, an all-out search would be mounted. A 
charge of murder would be instituted, whether or not the 
body was located. 

“It was a battle of nerves for three days and nights, but 
the criminals decided the risk to themselves was too 
great,” he concluded. 

“These people have nothing to lose,” Jim put in sharply. 
“They have already committed murder.” 

“The murder of Roby?” 

Kim wanted to hit him, to pound her fists against his 
chest, to shake him until his brains ratiled into a new 
way of thinking, making a little sense and showing some 
compassion. 

“You are deliberately risking Roby’s only hope,” she 
accused. 

“I am trying to decide, madame, which action would 
give the boy the better chance for survival,” Jean Paul 
said. 

“I have made my own decision,” said his wife. “The 
necklace is mine, Even if you wish to take back a necklace 
that was a gift, I will refuse. No, I shall get it.” 

She ran across the stone floor and disappeared around 
the turn of the wide stairway. Seconds later, seconds that 
seemed like hours to Kim, she came flying back down, lost 
her footing, and nearly plunged far enough to break her 
neck. She caught herself, grasping the railing and paling 
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with the pain of a wrenched shoulder. Her arm was nearly 
pulled out of its socket. 

“It is nothing,” she said impatiently when Kim, Jean 
Paul, and Jim rushed to her. “Here.” She thrust a handful 
of glittering gems at Jim. “Put them somewhere safe, so 
you will not Jose them on your way.” 

Jim sorted them out, checking to make sure he had the 
required items. Under happier circumstances, Kim would 
have whistled. Mme Le Clére had handed over not only 
the emerald necklace but also one of pearls. There were 
three rings and a diamond bracelet. 

“Please, take them,” she insisted when Jim hesitated. 
“You require a pouch, perhaps, in which to carry them? 
I shall get one.” 

“No.” Jim brought forth the ski poles, popped open the 
handles, and let the necklaces trickle into the shafts. The 
bracelet and rings followed. 

Jean Paul gave a start and stared. “Yes, of course,” he 
murmured. “How ironic. Perhaps someone has a distorted 
sense of humor, to use equipment from my own factory.” 

How far did they have to go? asked Mme Le Clére, 
reaching for a bellpull and giving it a decisive yank. They 
did not know how far? Then how long a trip would they 
undertake? Perhaps an hour or more? 

“You must have food first.” Madame had taken charge. 
“Hot soup and coffee,” she told the butler, who arrived on 
the double, still belting his bathrobe. “And quickly, Heinz. 
But wait; there may be further instructions.” 

“You require climbing skins perhaps?” she asked. 

“We have them,” Jim said shortly. “Outside.” 

“But Roby, does he have climbers?” she demanded. 
“No? Heinz, you must put together a backpack for Herr 
Whitcomb. Put in sealskins, short enough for a boy about 
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so high.” She measured Roby’s approximate height with 
her hand. 

“Put in, also, three of those small packs, the ones with 
the aluminum blankets that fold into such a small size. 
Roby may need them. They were designed for the Amer- 
ican spacemen and are quite incredible in their ability to 
produce warmth,” she explained rapidly to Jim. 

“Also,” she told Heinz, “a Thermos of hot coffee, choco- 
late, some cheese, and several cravat bandages. Yes, and 
a syringe with morphine, in case the boy is injured, and 
one of Adrenalin, in case he must be revived. You know 
how to use these?” she demanded of Jim. 

“T do,” Kim said. 

“Good. Go, Heinz. First some soup and coffee for the 
Whitcombs.” 

Kim didn’t want to stop to eat. She was about to ex- 
plode in her anxiety to get going. Time was slipping away. 
Roby. needed them. The man outside might go away! 

“Come,” said Mme Le Clére. “It will take no longer to 
eat, and you will need food for endurance. Eat while 
Heinz packs the supplies. One must not go out in the Alps 
without preparation.” 

She led them to the dining room. Heinz appeared with 
bowls of steaming soup that was thick enough to be called 
a stew. Kim was ashamed to discover that she was really 
hungry. 

Jean Paul, oddly enough, did not join them. Kim wor- 
tied about whether or not he had gone out on the off 
chance that they had brought someone with them. If he 
discovered Red Parka.... 

Perhaps, she prayed, he had gone to supervise the pack- 
ing of the gear. 

She discovered, when they finished eating and went 
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back to the door, that Jean Paul had gone to change. He 
was dressed in ski clothes, boots and all. 

“I am going with you,” he announced. 

“Oh, no, you can't. No, no, no,” Kim stuttered. 

“I am going.” He sounded implacable. 

Mme Le Clére came to their rescue. “If they say you 
are not to go, you will not go.” Her eyes glittered. 

“Who is to prevent them from harming the boy if I do 
not go?” demanded Jean Paul. 

Kim stared at him, horrified. He thought they, she and 
Jim, were the kidnappers. She was sure of it. 


10 
avalanche! 


“Why didn’t you tell him? Why didn’t you explain that 
we're only trying to save Roby, that we didn’t kidnap him, 
that the ransom isn’t for us?” Kim demanded when they 
were outdoors again. 

“He wouldn't have believed us,” Jim answered. “Let it 
go. It’s not important what he thinks of us at the moment. 
The objective is to find Roby. Jean Paul had a precon- 
ceived opinion of us, remember. He actually accused us 
of planning a kidnapping before it happened. He wasn’t 
even surprised when he saw us tonight. He was expect- 
ing us.” 

Red Parka laughed. 

Kim hated him, literally hated him. He had counted on 
things turning out exactly.this way, she was sure. 

And it did matter that Jean Paul considered them the 
criminals. He’d probably have them arrested when they 
got back—if they got back. 

No. Roby would explain—if Roby were alive and could 
explain anything. 

“Tf you have coffee in that pack, [Il have some,” an- 
nounced Red Parka. 

Kim blew up. “This is no time for a coffee break!” 

“Easy, Kim,” cautioned Jim. “He’s right. He’s been out 
here in the cold for quite a while. He needs something to 
warm him up and give him energy.” 

140 
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He unfastened the chest strap, slid the shoulder harness 
off, and started to open the flap. 

“TH take the pack!” Red Parka ordered. “Don’t touch 
it. Just set it down, nice and easy.” 

He opened it himself, carefully, and drew out a hand- 
gun. He cocked a sardonic eyebrow at them and slipped 
the weapon inside his belt. 

“Any other cute little surprises in here?” He unloaded 
the pack, item by item. When he came to the two syringe 
packs, he burst out laughing. 

“Well, well, you do think of everything, don’t you? 
Every little thing. Don’t tell me you’re on the stuff! That 
would be just too much. If I had only known that! We 
could have saved ourselves a heap of trouble, if I had 
only known.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” demanded Kim. 

“Simple.” Red Parka wasn’t laughing now. “Up there on 
the mountain, when you were taking pictures, before that 
Interpol goon came along, I could have sold you a hun- 
dred bucks’ worth of junk, right then. Then there wouldn't 
have been any accident, and I wouldn’t have been blamed 
for—” He clamped his jaws shut. 

He wouldn’t have been blamed, by his boss, for incom- 
petence. Instead, he would have been praised for picking 
up a new customer. 

Except for one thing: Kim Aldrich would never touch 
drugs with a ten-foot pole. Not with an FBI agent for a 
father, an agent who had instructed her about drugs when 
she was only eight years old. 

She believed him then and still believed him. She be- 
lieved that all drugs were to be avoided like the plague, 
unless prescribed by a doctor .. . that, regardless of pub- 
licity to the contrary, even the so-called harmless drugs 
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caused physical damage... that drugs robbed the addict 
of free will, so, once hooked, he had really no way of stop- 
ping, and the more he took, the more permanent was the 
damage done. 

No, sir! Kim Aldrich never would try drugs—not even 
if someone called her chicken or gave her that tired old 
argument about not being in a position to decide if it was 
good or bad until she had tried it. 

Kim stared at Red Parka with loathing. She couldn’t 
help wondering if he was addicted and that was how he 
had become involved in the drug operation. If so, that 
could account for his quick—and faulty—decisions in the 
face of emergencies. It would be exactly why his boss 
would doubt his judgment and eliminate him if he fouled 
anything up. 

Of course! That was it! The boss planned to get rid of 
Red Parka. He had practically said so, up in the garret. 
The boss had given a sharp warning, but Red Parka knew 
his days were numbered. He planned a double cross, to 
get an enormous ransom and escape. Red Parka had no 
intention of going back to Alpenschloss—ever. 

So where did that leave Jim Whitcomb, Kim Aldrich, 
and Roby? 

Kim shivered and fought down the impulse to bang on 
the door and run back into the chalet. But that wouldn't 
do any good, either. Red Parka would just take off with 
the jewels. Jean Paul would have her and Jim arrested 
for kidnapping and, if Roby were not found alive, murder. 
They'd have a tough time proving their innocence. 

The cards were all stacked on Red Parka’s side. His 
ability to plan wasn’t so bad, after all, she thought dis- 
mally. He knew it, too, standing there so calmly, drinking 
a cup of coffee. 
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It didn’t really matter to him whether or not they found 
Roby. In fact, it would be easier for him to dispose of two 
people than three. Kim’s heart hit rock bottom. 

“Let’s go.” Her throat was so tight she could hardly 
force the words out, but she couldn’t stand the suspense 
any longer. No matter what came next, she’d rather get 
on with it than stand around wondering, building horror 
stories for herself. 

Taking his own sweet time, Red Parka tossed out the 
last drops of coffee. They left an ugly brown mark on the 
snow. He put the Thermos back in the pack and handed 
the pack to Jim. 

Kim’s spirits rose a fraction when Red Parka took the 
rope from his shoulder. If he were going to link the three 
of them together once more, then the chances were that 
none of them would fall from a ledge. Such a fall would 
drag the other two over. 

Red Parka was only shifting the rope to his other shoul- 
der. “ll go ahead again and break trail,” he said. “Sun’s 
coming up, so you can see where you're going.” 

At least he wouldn’t be behind them with the weapon, 
thought Kim, wishing she could read the man’s mind. 

She glanced at her watch. It seemed as if they had been 
standing around out there for an hour or more. She was 
amazed to discover that it had been less than five minutes. 

They worked their way around the parapet to the uphill 
side of the Schloss. Alpenschloss was now hidden from 
sight. They began to climb again, sliding their skis for- 
ward on the slippery surface of the sealskins, which were 
applied so the hairs pointed toward the tails of their skis. 
Remarkable things, sealskins, thought Kim. Slippery if 
you went forward, but let the ski try to back up, and the 
hairs would reverse and stand up stiffy, thus providing 
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numberless brakes on the soles of the skis, preventing the 
backslide. 

They stopped after about fifteen minutes of vigorous 
work. The air seemed even thinner up here. Kim would 
have welcomed a whiff of oxygen at that point. She had 
been without sleep for two nights and was feeling the 
effects. She would have welcomed that plastic bag for 
rebreathing, but, like a dope, she had left it behind at the 
chalet. 

Dope. Why in the world did everything come back to 
that, even when she was only criticizing herself? Prob- 
ably, she figured wearily, because the thought was always 
on her mind and always would be, until this show was 
over. 

They began to climb again, before their muscles could 
begin to stiffen in the cold. Never time enough really to 
rest, thought Kim dully. Her breath felt hot in her throat 
but froze on the edges of her nostrils, and her lungs were 
on fire. 

Red Parka called a two-minute break. “Sun’s really 
coming up now. Put on your goggles.” 

Kim didn’t move for an instant, and Red Parka turned 
on her. “You brought goggles, didn’t you?” he demanded. 
“If you didn’t, this is just about the end of the line for you. 
Once that sun really hits this expanse of fresh snow, itll 
be magnified a million times, and you'll be snow-blind.” 

Snow blindness—that was the worst thing that could 
possibly happen to any of them right now, other than fall- 
ing off a cliff or being shot, of course. First the eyes would 
begin to tear, and soon they would be running so profuse- 
ly that there would be no way to see. Next would come 
the searing pain and blindness. Only, instead of seeing a 
field of nothing but black, Kim thought, it would be a 
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field of white, whether her eyes were open or closed. 

A blindfold for a week or so, if applied in time, might 
restore sight. Untreated, the condition would be perma- 
nent. She shuddered, imagining all too vividly what it 
would be like. 

And then she kicked her imagination in the shins. Darn 
that sadist, she thought. He enjoys making people have 
the cold horrors. Well, pooh to you, Mr. Red Parka. She 
reached into the pouch pocket on the front of her parka 
and almost panicked. She had Jost them! 

No, she had not. They were right there, mixed up with 
the man-sized handkerchief she always took skiing be- 
cause lady-sized handkerchiefs and tissues were useless. 
The runny-nose syndrome was part of skiing; she was ac- 
customed to it. 

She put on the goggles with their protective dark lenses. 
Jim had started out with the amber lenses in his goggles 
—amber for late afternoon in flat light or snow. He 
switched lenses quickly. 

What seemed to Kim like about five million light-years 
later, Red Parka stopped and pointed. “We're gaining. 
That’s Five-Mile Lodge ahead.” 

Snow was piled so high against the building that Kim 
had thought it was a hummock of snow-covered rocks. It 
was, indeed, a lodge. Kim wanted to run, which was im- 
possible in the deep snow, unless someone had broken 
a trail. No one had. There wasn’t a mark to denote life 
anywhere on mile after mile of white, white rising up the 
mountain, white descending, white covering the entire 
world. There weren’t even any animal tracks, and there 
were surely no tracks left by the skis of a boy. 

Maybe he was still inside the lodge. Then Kim remem- 
bered that Roby was not supposed to be here. He had been 
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taken to another lodge, beyond this one. 

Then why was Red Parka stopping here, taking off his 
skis and banging snow from his boots? Suddenly Kim was 
no longer tired. She wanted to push on. 

Red Parka had no intention of proceeding until he had 
gone inside and checked. One of his “business associates” 
might be there, he remarked. Kim sincerely hoped not. 

They all went in, at Red Parka’s insistence, and, drat 
the man, he knelt by the open fireplace and lighted a 
match. Surely he wasn’t going to settle in for a while! 
Time out for food was what he had in mind. At his direc- 
tion, Jim passed out coffee and chocolate bars. 

“The tough part is still ahead,” remarked Red Parka. 
“Have to stoke up the boilers to get enough energy.” 

He was right about the tough part, Kim discovered a 
short time later, after they had climbed again. Ahead of 
them was a gigantic bowl that reminded her of Tucker- 
man’s Ravine on Mount Washington. The first time she 
had climbed the fire trail to Tuckerman’s she had stood 
there, exhausted from two hours of toting her skis up a 
forty-five-degree incline but gasping in disbelief at the 
sight. 

The vast panorama of white walls was just too much 
for the imagination to accept. But it was real, all right, 
and it had taken another two hours to reach the bottom. 
Another climb up the rocks, and she was on the famous 
headwall. One mistake on the way down from there on 
skis, and there would be no stopping. You’d pick up speed 
and go all the way down, dead or alive. 

This place was even more vast. Were they expected to 
ski down it? Kim didn’t see how it would be possible. 

“We're going across that wall,” Red Parka announced. 
“You'll have to dig your knees into the hill, but drop your 
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shoulders out from the hill. Way out. Otherwise, the skis 
will slide out from under you, sideways, and you'll be way 
down there.” He pointed dramatically with his pole. 

“Thanks a lot,” Kim said sarcastically. Exactly the kind 
of morale booster she needed. 

Jim was studying the top of the bowl and frowning. 
“You’ve got an avalanche situation up there. Overhang of 
snow. Don’t anybody make any unnecessary noise, or it'll 
begin to slide.” 

Thank you, too, Kim thought and then mentally apolo- 
gized. Both of them were stressing incipient dangers in 
order that they might be avoided. 

“All right, you will follow me,” said Red Parka, “and I 
hope you know how to ski deep powder.” 

Kim did. She had learned in Alta, Utah, where snow 
depths were measured in feet rather than in the inches of 
Eastern resorts. In the East, on hard-packed surfaces, one 
could dive forward and down to carve a turn. In deep 
powder, the opposite was true; you kept your weight back 
on your heels, so the tips of the skis would swim to the 
surface instead of diving down. 

Red Parka swung one ski upright, balancing himself 
on his poles. “Unhook my climbers,” he ordered. 

Jim did as he was told, opening the catches and slip- 
ping the loop from the ski tip. He repeated with the other 
ski. Kim, meanwhile, bent to release her bindings so she 
could take off her own climbers and save a little time. 

“Don’t do that!” Jim said sharply. 

Oops! she thought. I almost pulled a boner. She should 
have remembered the snow depth. If she stepped off her 
skis, she’d be in up to her shoulders, at least, not to men- 
tion the fact that one or both skis might get away from 
her. They’d be no use to her at the bottom of the bowl, a 
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thousand feet or so down. And there would be no way at 
all to go anywhere, without skis to keep her atop the snow. 

She could think only of Roby—Roby, whose bindings 
had been loosened deliberately. 

“Okay, Yl go first,” repeated Red Parka. “Count ten, and 
the next one starts; then another count of ten, and the 
other one starts.” He leaned forward slightly. That’s all it 
took to start him flying across and very slightly down what 
looked like a perfectly perpendicular wall. 

“Ready, go, Kim,” said Jim. “But don’t ski in his tracks. 
That would make you go even faster. Ski above his tracks.” 

“You go first,” she urged. 

Jim shook his head. “The longer you wait and think 
about it, the worse itll seem. Don’t look down and scare 
yourself. Remember, you’re not going to ski down that 
wall; you’re going to ski across it, so look ahead. That way 
it’s like skiing on a gentle slope, in a traverse.” 

She hoped she wasn’t going to ski straight down that 
headwall. If she so much as twitched an eyelash toward 
her left, the downhill side, she’d be headed straight down. 
Like Tuckerman’s, only worse. One person had skied 
Tuckerman’s straight, years ago, and his record still stood. 
He was clocked, unofficially, at a hundred miles an hour. 
Tony Matt. She remembered the name, because his feat 
was a legend among American skiers. Tony Matt had 
lived to tell the tale, but he had legs like the trunks of 
trees. Kim’s own legs felt like matchsticks, at the moment. 
Or like spaghetti, come to think of it. 

“Okay, Kim,” said Jim firmly. “Five, four, three, two, 
one, go.” 

Her heart was in her mouth, but she tilted forward 
enough to start, and then it was too late to chicken out. 
Blind instinct told her to hug the hill for safety, but, as 
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Red Parka had said, that was the prelude to a slide to the 
bottom. She willed herself to drop her left shoulder down- 
hill, away from the wall. 

Dig the edges into the hill, though, she told herself 
tightly. Flatten those old skis, girl, and that’s another one- 
way trip down. First there would be a sideslip, but that 
wouldn’t last more than a split second in the deep powder. 
No, sir, the skis would, of their own volition, point down 
if she lost her edge. 

She lost her sensation of speed, because there was noth- 
ing to judge her speed against. If there had been trees or 
visible rocks to judge by, she could have guessed whether 
or not she was skiing too fast for her ability. If so, she 
could have turned up into the hill enough to slow down. 

There was no way to judge speed around here. The 
whole world was solid white. She couldn’t even see Red 
Parka ahead, and that, oddly, scared her. 

“Never thought I'd miss that one so much,” she mum- 
bled aloud and wished, immediately, that she had kept 
her mouth shut. 

The cold air dried her throat so completely that she 
couldn’t swallow. Why hadn’t she had the sense to tie a 
silk scarf over her mouth? 

Because she didn’t have a brain in her head, that’s why, 
she answered herself. If she had, she wouldn’t be here at 
all. She’d be home in New York or lying on a beach in the 
Caribbean or swimming in the blue green waters off Ha- 
waii or anywhere on earth but here. 

Why was it, her father always asked, that Kim was for- 
ever right there in the middle of the action? Or did the 
action occur simply because she was there and set off 
some sort of spark that made things happen? Wherever 
she went, she seemed to touch off another chain reaction 
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of dangerous events, just by being there. 

Meanwhile, where was Red Parka? Should she call him 
Red, be familiar? Or would Mr. Parka be better? 

The kooky thought struck her funny. Better keep your 
mind on your skis, girl, she warned, feeling suddenly more 
like herself. The world around her was completely unreal, 
but Kim herself felt like Kim Aldrich again. Under control. 

The mountain curved out, like a reverse bowl, she re- 
alized when she got there. No wonder she couldn't see 
Red. No, “Mr. Parka” was better. He’d prefer a show of 
respect, and she certainly had no desire to be buddies with 
him. 

Stop it, she ordered herself. Yowre acting hysterical. I 
am not, she insisted. Red Parka was there ahead, waiting 
on a level area. Level was heaven. She pulled up beside 
him and turned up into the hill to stop. 

Then her heart began to pound again. Now she knew 
why Jim had insisted on going last. The first person who 
traversed a steep headwall after a heavy snow had a fair 
chance of making it. The second person took a little big- 
ger risk. A third person? When there was a tremendous 
overhang of snow up there on the lip? The third person 
could easily touch off a slide of snow that was already 
disturbed. 

Out in Alta, they didn’t let anyone ski in conditions like 
these, Kim remembered, until the avalanche patrol shot 
down the overhangs and touched off whatever avalanches 
were ready to let loose. 

She strained her ears, listening for the ominous crack, 
which would be followed by the rumble and then by the 
roar of thousands of tons of snow, ice, and rock crashing 
down the mountain. Jim wouldnt even be able to hear 
that first warning. 
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Suppose Jim was caught. She couldn't bear to think of 
that. 

And whatever would she do? Here she was, with Mr. 
Parka, alone in this deserted world of white. Suppose they 
found Roby. Alive? The two of them would never make 
it back to Alpenschloss. Dead? She still wouldn’t make it 
back, but she’d be blamed for a kidnapping, and she 
wouldn’t be able to even try to defend herself. 

Poor Dad! Her father’s face popped into her mind. He 
always worries about me; maybe it’s because he’s psychic 
and knows how many scrapes I get into—in addition to 
the ones I tell him about. He wasr’t crazy about my com- 
ing to Austria ahead of him, but he agreed, because he 
does try to encourage me to make my own decisions. 

Alpenschloss seemed safe. After all, WALCO carried 
the insurance. Her boss had been here often, and her boss 
was a friend of Dan Aldrich. Her dad said it was sort of 
like sending her to a resort run by a member of the fam- 
ily. Anyway, he was planning to meet her in Alpenschloss 
in a few days. Meanwhile, he had said, Kim must try to 
stay in one piece. 

How awful for her dad to lose his youngest chick, Kim 
grieved. The one with whom he had a very special bond 
... the scatterbrained tomboy of old . . . the one who had 
been a help, somehow, in the years after Kim’s mother 
had died. Perhaps she had been a help because she was so 
young at the time and needed him. 

And how much worse than just losing a daughter, if 
the dead daughter had been accused of kidnapping! 

Boy, if you could harness the energy that goes into mak- 
ing up those horror stories, you'd put the utility com- 
panies out of business, Kim told herself. Jim was right 
beside her, safe and sound. He had sneaked up behind 
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her, on silent skis, while she was busy running her movie 
in her head. In living color, no less, she added disgustedly. 
The final scene had been years later. Body of a girl lost 
fifty years before, unearthed by another avalanche. In 
perfect condition, preserved in ice. 

“Sometimes you make me sick,” she muttered aloud, 
shaking her head io clear it. 

“The slope falls away gradually just ahead,” said Red 
Parka. “Come on; follow me. The cabin’s not too far.” 

It took them another five minutes or so to get there, 
and then they almost missed it. It was a small, one-story 
building, more like a hut than a cabin, and it was buried 
by the snow. They had to dig down to find the door. They 
dug with their hands, then with their skis, using them as 
shovels. Under the snow they found ice. They hacked it 
away with the tips of their ski poles. 

Jim and Kim worked feverishly. Eventually they man- 
aged to get the door open, and Kim’s heart sank. 

There was only one small room. Roby was not in it. 

“Now what do we do?” she whispered. 

“Now we light a fire, warm up, get something more to 
eat, and rest awhile,” said Red Parka, shucking his own 
backpack and taking off the climbing skins he had 
wrapped around his waist. 

And then what? Kim wondered despairingly. There 
were no tracks outside .. . no way they could follow Roby’s 
trail. They would go on and on, getting nowhere, as in a 
nightmare. But this nightmare was real. 

Red Parka went about the business of building a fire. 
He laid his gloves nearby to dry. He found a can of soup 
in a cupboard, punched it open with a wicked-looking 
knife, and dumped it into a black pot suspended from a 
crane in the fireplace. 
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From someplace or other, he produced an enormous 
cheese, which he hacked into hunks and placed on the 
scarred table. Then he brought out, also as if by magic, 
some black bread and, to complete the meal, a bottle of 
wine. It was a true mountaineer’s meal, and the makings 
had been left here for just such an emergency. 

They wolfed the food down, Kim again vaguely 
ashamed of her ravenous appetite. The cabin warmed up 
quickly, helped by the insulation of snow. The wine made 
her sleepy, and she looked longingly at the bunk against 
the wall. Red Parka took over the bunk, Jay down, and, of 
all things, fell sound asleep. 

She could have wrung his neck, but she didn’t have 
time, because she went out like a light, leaning back in 
her chair. 

“Time to get up, Kim,” said a voice, just minutes after 
she had closed her eyes. 

She groaned and slumped lower, trying to pull non- 
existent blankets around her shoulders. 

“Go away, Gerta,” she mumbled. “I'm so tired, I think 
TI sleep all day.” 

“You can’t,” insisted the voice. “You have to get up.” 

“Tell the office I can’t come to work today,” she grum- 
bled. “I haven’t taken a day off in months. Say I'm sick. 
Say I'm dead. Just let me sleep. I had the most horrible 
dream, Gerta. I dreamed I was out in the Alps, and—” 

Kim sat bolt upright and stared into Jim’s eyes. “Oh, 
no,” she groaned. “It was bad enough when I thought it 
was a dream.” 

“Time to get going,” Jim said again. “You had a ten- 
minute nap. It’s better than nothing. You'll feel better 
when you get over the groggy feeling.” 

She didn’t think she'd ever get over it. She tightened 
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her boots, stood up, swaying, got into her parka, and 
wrapped the climbing skins around her waist, moving 
like a robot. 

Jim led her outside. Obediently, she stepped into her 
bindings. Her mind was blank. As long as someone told 
her what to do, she could move. When the orders ceased, 
she stopped in her tracks. 

It was like sleepwalking, only this was the sleepskiing. 
Fortunately, the ground was almost level at this point. 

And then she was awake, fully awake, trying to signal 
Jim and warn him. Up ahead, exactly the way he said it 
would, the snow was moving .. . squirming. 

“Avalanche!” she yelled. 

Jim didn’t hear her, of course. 


11 
thawing 
out 


Jim was doing everything all wrong. He was skiing 
straight toward that writhing snow. Surely he, a trained 
mountaineer, should know better than that! He had told 
Kim that if she ever saw the snow begin to move that 
way, she should hightail it out of there and ski for her 
life. Now she, too, had to go toward it, poling for speed, 
to catch up with him and make him see. 

What in the world was the matter with the man? He 
was deaf, yes, but not blind. Was he skiing with his eyes 
closed? Hardly, but he must surely have his mind on 
something else. Or else he was so completely exhausted, 
after two nights without sleep, that he was beyond 
thought. Kim’s own fatigue was forgotten for the mo- 
ment; she was only afraid for him. 

By a superhuman effort, she caught up with him and 
tried to catch his attention by waving her poles and ges- 
turing ahead. He had tuned her out again, completely. 
Jim was pushing with his poles, too, smiling and self- 
assured. 

He was heading straight for death, and Kim Aldrich, 
for reasons she failed to understand, was skiing right 
alongside him, like an idiot. 

They would die together. Better than dying alone, Kim 
figured, but so stupid . . . so unnecessary. They had been 
through all sorts of adventures, but they had survived 
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them. It was crazy to push their luck now. 

Jim skied right up to the shifting snow, stamped out 
a platform with his skis, took off the skis, and knelt on 
them. He began to dig with his hands, motioning Kim to 
join him. 

He has really flipped, she thought. He’s all the way 
around the bend! 

Jim Whitcomb, however, knew what he was doing. He 
knew something was down there—correction: someone. 

The “avalanche” was Roby, and he was alive. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Kim, not knowing whether to 
laugh or shout, then deciding against a shout that could 
start the dreaded slide. “I can’t believe it! I don’t believe 
it. 'm the one who’s around the bend. I'm the candidate 
for the funny farm.” 

She was babbling like an idiot, but she couldn’t have 
cared less. No one was paying the slightest attention to 
her. 

Jim pulled the boy from under the snow and grabbed 
him in a bear hug. They stood there, silently, for a long 
moment. Then Roby apparently tried to tell Jim some- 
thing, but his lips were trembling, so he turned to sign 
language. His fingers were stiff, and he had trouble form- 
ing the message. 

Looking over his head at Kim, Jim relayed bits and 
snatches. “His skis are down there under the snow. Let’s 
see if we can get them.” 

What they found was the remains of a crude shelter 
Roby had built. The snow had covered it, but at least it 
had helped keep him warm. He had turned his skis bot- 
toms up, to form a narrow floor. 

“Never mind how he stayed alive. The main thing is 
that he did,” Kim broke into the explanation. “Come on. 
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He can tell us all about it later. First, let’s get him back 
to that cabin.” 

“Right,” agreed Jim. “Think you can ski, sport? Or do 
you want to ride on the backs of my skis, with your arms 
around my waist? Or I could carry you on my back.” 

Roby opted for doing his own skiing. Then he an- 
nounced, “I am hungry.” 

It was such a marvelously normal boy-type statement 
that Kim burst out laughing. Oh, fabulous! “I am hungry.” 
Blizzard be darned, the boy was famished. 

She scooted around to Jim’s back, unbuckled the flap of 
his pack, and fished out a chocolate bar. Roby’s hands 
were stiff from the cold, and he couldn’t get the wrapper 
off. It wouldn’t have mattered to him if he had had to eat 
paper and all, but Kim stripped it off for him. 

They scrounged in the snow and located Roby’s poles. 
Because they would have to climb again, they all put on 
climbers. Eventually they reached the sanctuary of the 
little mountain hut and went inside. Mercifully, it was 
still warm from their earlier fire. 

Red Parka sat up sleepily in the bunk. 

“Mr. Parka, if you please!” Kim said sharply. “Roby gets 
the bunk.” 

The man cocked an eyebrow at her. “Parker? Whatever 
gave you the idea my name is Parker?” Then he laughed. 
“Parker. It’s as good a name as any. Parker it is.” But he 
remained seated on the bunk to loosen his boots. 

“Move!” 

“Women!” he muttered, but he did move. 

Roby was wrapped in one of the miracle-fabric blan- 
kets provided by the Le Cléres and ensconced on the bunk, 
protesting that he was all right and not a baby. 

He certainly was no baby, Kim agreed. He was just 
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about the bravest, most resourceful person she had ever 
met. As such, he deserved some special attention. 

Kim knelt and removed his boots. His feet were as cold 
as ice. She removed his socks, afraid of what she might 
find. It would be tragic if he lost his feet from frostbite. 
Better than being dead, though. 

“Get some water,” she said to anyone who might be 
listening. 

Jim was not; his face was averted. He was busy poking 
up a new fire. 

Red Parka snorted, amused. “We don’t have any water, 
lady. What do you think this is, the Ritz?” 

She gave him a dirty look. “Very funny. You could melt 
some snow.” 

Unfortunately, it took a lot of snow and a Jong time to 
get enough water to soak Roby’s feet. Red Parka said it 
would be a lot easier just to rub snow on the feet. 

It was Kim’s turn to snort. “That went out of date in 
the Dark Ages. All you do is break down the capillaries 
that way. Good way to set up a case of gangrene, if you 
really work at it.” No, sir, there would be no rubbing with 
snow; there would be a cool footbath, with the tempera- 
ture increased gradually so Roby could tolerate it. 

The boy’s eyelids kept drooping, but she didn’t dare to 
let him lie down before the circulation was restored. His 
feet were white, the toenails tinged with blue. 

While Roby’s feet were soaking, Jim got some hot soup 
into him. Then Roby told his story. 

Two men had brought him to this very cabin. They tied 
him up and left him. 

“They were not so clever,” said Roby. “I got loose. It 
took a long time, but I got the ropes off.” 

He held out his wrists. The chafe marks were red and 
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ugly. Kim could have kicked herself for not bringing her 
own pack along on this venture. She had a first aid kit in 
her pack. Surprisingly, Red Parka produced some oint- 
ment from his own pack. 

Kim thanked him. Sometime, when she had time, she 
was going to try to understand this stranger—a man who 
committed murder, then saved a life. Perhaps he was try- 
ing to atone. She rather hoped that was it, and she almost 
hoped he would get away free. Almost, but not quite, of 
course, because you couldn’t very well hope that murder- 
ers would go around on the loose. 

Still, she thought as she busied herself binding up 
Roby’s wrists, maybe he wasn’t really evil. Your Honor, 
she thought, picturing herself on the witness stand, per- 
haps he couldn't help himself. He was involved in a drug 
ring, and he knew they'd kill him if he let anything inter- 
fere with their operation. So he felt he had to— 

Baloney! There was no excuse for murder. And yet, she 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him. Maybe it was tempo- 
rary insanity. He had acted on blind impulse, out of fear. 
Survival is the greatest human drive of all. 

No excuse. 

Roby was talking once more, so she gave him her full 
attention. 

After his escape from the bonds, Roby’s first instinct 
was to run—just run, anywhere. He raced for the door 
and found it was wedged closed. It took quite a while, 
working with a poker from the fireplace and shoving it 
under the door, to get the wedge moved. 

His skis were there, stacked against the outside of the 
cabin, but the bindings were crusted with ice, so they 
wouldn’t mesh with the plates on his boots. He took the 
skis into the cabin to melt the ice. 
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That’s when he remembered Jim’s teaching. Skiing, 
Jim always said, was like flying a plane. Always make 
your preflight or preski check. 

Roby didn’t want to take the time; he was scared to 
death and wanted to get out of there, but he knew Jim 
would be angry if he skipped the check. So he took out 
the little kit Jim had given him for Christmas, a little cyl- 
inder that contained a knife and a screwdriver. He checked 
the set of his safety bindings by giving a turn to the screws. 

“It’s a good thing I did, too,” said Roby. “The bindings 
had come loose somehow. I could have fallen and broken 
my leg.” 

Or his neck, thought Kim, exhaling as if someone had 
struck her in the solar plexus. 

It was beginning to snow hard by then. Roby started 
out, not knowing where he was going but believing he had 
to put as much distance between himself and the cabin as 
possible. He knew he was really lost when he circled back, 
picked up his own tracks, and saw the cabin in front of 
him. 

The snow was falling in earnest by then, and he knew 
he wasn’t going anywhere. He started to get really scared 
then, because there was no shelter except the cabin. 

He couldn’t bring himself to go back to the hut. For all 
he knew, those men might come back any minute. If they 
did, he didn’t know what they'd do to him. He was pretty 
sure, by then, that they didn’t want him around alive. 

“So?” prompted Kim. 

“I did what Jim told me mountaineers do if they ever 
get lost. I built an igloo!” 

“You did what?” 

“T built an ice house, the way Jim told me,” Roby said 
proudly. “It wasn’t a very good one, I guess,” he added 
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sheepishly. “I thought I was doing it right, cutting the 
blocks of ice with my knife, stacking them up for walls, 
and making a roof. 

“This knife isn’t very big, so I couldn’t cut big enough 
blocks, I guess,” he explained. “I should have had a big 
hunting knife.” 

Kim Aldrich was going to buy Roby the biggest, best 
hunting knife in the whole world when they got back to 
safety. A gold-plated knife. A solid gold knife. 

“Anyway, the roof kept falling in. It took a long time 
to get that roof to stay in place. I made a hole in the roof, 
just as you said, Jim. Then I had to go back to the cabin, 
after all.” His eyes reflected the fear he had felt. 

“Why?” asked Kim. 

“Well, you see, mademoiselle, Jim also said one must 
have a candle for an igloo. I had no candle. I came back 
to get one.” 

Jim nodded. “The candle, yes. Kim, if you build an igloo 
correctly, with crawl space to get in, you fill up the crawl 
space behind you, and there you are, in a little shelter of 
ice. You make a hole in the roof for ventilation, so you 
don’t smother. Then you light your candle. The candle ac- 
complishes two things; it warms the igloo in a surprisingly 
short time, and it also lets you know if you're getting 
enough oxygen. If the candle goes out, you have to make 
the roof opening larger.” 

“And the skis, bottom sides up, are the floor,” said Kim, 
awed. “But then the blizzard—” 

“The snow only added more and more insulation,” Jim 
said. 

“But the snow could close the opening, and if Roby fell 
asleep—” She shuddered. 

“I fell asleep, mademoiselle,” said Roby. “When I woke 
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up, I was very, very stiff. The snow had fallen down on 
the candle and put it out. I had no more matches. That’s 
why I knew I had to dig myself out.” 

And that’s when Jim had seen the moving snow. Thank 
heaven for that, or they'd have missed Roby completely. 

“You're safe now,” Kim told the boy. “It’s all over, and 
someday, you'll tell your grandchildren about your adven- 
tures in the Alps.” 

But it wasn’t all over, she thought with a sickening 
lurch of her heart..Sooner or later, someone would come 
back to make sure that Roby was no longer a threat. Sup- 
pose he came today. The snow had stopped, and there 
were fresh tracks across the headwall, leading right here. 

They couldn't stay here! But they certainly couldn't 
leave yet. Roby wasn’t going anywhere until his feet were 
thawed and until he had had some sleep. She didn’t think 
she could ski that headwall, herself, without some sleep. 

“What about a helicopter?” she asked Jim. “They sent 
one to Alpenschloss for—” She glanced covertly at Red 
Parka. 

“Pick up the phone and call the helicopter?” Jim teased. 
His face sobered. “I can’t go back to Alpenschloss and call 
for one, because I'm not about to leave you and Roby here. 
Besides, if I turned up in Alpenschloss and asked for a 
rescue team for a boy stranded out here, I'd only be adver- 
tising the fact that Roby survived. You can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that someone would beat me back here.” 

Kim shuddered. Maybe it would still be worth a try. If 
only she had a weapon. Red Parka had the gun that Mme 
Le Clére’s butler had put in the pack. Why had he done 
that, come to think of it? It could only mean that someone 
at the Schloss believed in them and tried to give them 
every advantage in their search for Roby. 
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Right now, that was immaterial. They no longer had 
the gun. Jim was right. The only way out of there was on 
skis, together, but not until Roby was in better shape. 

Roby interrupted her train of thought. He yelped in 
pain. The circulation was starting up in his feet, and, as 
Kim well knew, the pain was excruciating. She hurt for 
him. 

She remembered, only too well, one time when she and 
her brother and sister had been skating with some kids 
on a frozen mountain Jake. They had built a huge bonfire 
to roast marshmallows. Kim had roasted a skate shoe. 
Her feet were cold, and she had propped them near the 
fire. It was dark, and she didn’t notice the hole burned 
in her shoe. Even when she discovered it, she was hav- 
ing too much fun to quit. 

She stayed out in the bitter cold for hours, her foot ex- 
posed to the elements. Her big toe froze, and later, it hurt 
terribly. That was mild compared to what Roby was going 
through. He must be in agony. 

Maybe this was the proper time to use the morphine, 
Kim suggested. 

Jim vetoed the idea. “Can’t risk it, Even if he slept for 
several hours, he’d wake up groggy. That headwall is no 
place to be groggy.” 

For want of a better thought, Kim gave Roby one of her 
padded ski gloves. “Bite down on it,” she said. That, she 
remembered, was what surgeons used to do for their pa- 
tients, in the days before anesthesia, when they were to 
undergo amputation. She wished she hadn’t thought of 
that particular word in connection with Roby and his 
frostbitten toes. 

Jim produced a glass of wine. “Drink it, sport. I'll help 
ease the pain.” He rumpled the boy’s hair affectionately 
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but without the condescension of sympathy. 

The wine not only helped but also put Roby to sleep. He 
just tilted to the side and lay down. That was that, as far 
as he was concerned. Kim dried off his feet with a hand- 
kerchief and pulled his socks back on for warmth. She 
tucked the blanket around him. 

It was time, now, for Kim to make like a pioneer woman 
and cook up some soup. She laughed at that picture of 
herself, but, if the truth were known, Kim Aldrich had 
had enough of pioneering to last her a long, long time— 
perhaps forever. 

Laughter suddenly welled up inside Kim as the ridicu- 
lous aspect of the day struck her. They had been skiing 
all over the mountain with half a million dollars’ worth 
of jewelry, and she had only now remembered it! She 
didn’t even know where the special ski poles were, for that 
matter. 

She needn’t have worried. Red Parka had them. He had 
rigged up a bed for himself, out of two chairs, and was 
lying down, over near the door. He was wrapped in one of 
the three Le Clére blankets. The ski poles were under his 
shoulder, where no one could get at them without waking 
him. 

Kim went over to him. There was something she had 
to tell him. “Mr. Parka,” she began, wishing she could 
stop using that ridiculous name, but he had become Mr. 
Parka, permanently, to her. 

He sprang up, pointing the gun straight at her. 

“Make one move, lady, and you're dead!” 

She gulped. “I only wanted to thank you,” she stuttered. 
“Really, I do thank you. We're all grateful to you. Why 
did you do it, though? I mean, you could have just left, 
without bothering to save Roby.” 
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“Tm a very nice fellow,” he said, lowering the gun. 
“Trouble is, a lot of people don’t realize that.” 

When he lay down again and Kim could breathe once 
more, something else struck her funny. Red Parka had the 
jewels. The jewels were probably insured by WALCO, as 
was other Le Clére property. Now, if she were a real hero- 
ine, she’d recover them and perhaps win that coveted pro- 
motion—or else have her head blown off. 

Seriously, though, she would be able to give a descrip- 
tion of Red Parka and possibly help in the recovery of the 
jewels. It would help, of course, if she knew his name. 

“What’s your name?” she asked bluntly. 

Red Parka opened one eye. “The name is Mr. Parker,” 
he said mockingly. “You told me so yourself. Now, leave 
me alone. I need my beauty sleep.” 

Kim needed sleep, too. Now that things were under 
control, however temporarily, she was out on her feet. She 
wanted to lie down, just stretch out anywhere, even on 
the bare floor. She thought she’d die if she didn’t lie down. 

So she did, right on the floor. It was pure heaven, better 
than the feather beds they used in the country, back home. 
Feather bed, she thought, drifting off, just like in the Adi- 
rondacks, that time we all spent a winter vacation togeth- 
er. So warm and cozy, the air so clean and fresh. And, in 
the morning, the smell of bacon and eggs drifting up, 
tantalizing you. You snuggled deeper under the covers, 
until you couldn’t stand smelling that wonderful smell any 
longer. You were starving to death, so you had to leap out, 
run to the window and close it, shiver your way into your 
clothes, and dash downstairs. 

“Go to sleep, Kim,” murmured Jim, tucking a blanket 
around her. 

It was the blanket that dragged her back from her warm 
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dream. Something about the blanket. Yes. Three blan- 
kets in the pack. One for Roby, one for Red Parka, one for 
Kim. None for Jim. 

Jim was sitting on the floor beside her, leaning back 
against Roby’s bunk. “Go to sleep,” he told her again. “Tl 
keep the fire going and make sure we don’t have any 
visitors.” 

“You can’t,” she protested. “You’re as exhausted as I am. 
You have to get some sleep, or you'll never be able to make 
it back to Alpenschloss.” 

“You sleep first. Pl wake you up later, and then Ill take 
a@ nap.” 

“Our hero over there is in front of the door,” Kim pointed 
out. “He’s got the weapon, and nobody will get past him. 
Wait a minute; Ill sit up beside you, and we'll share the 
blanket.” 

He took her up on the offer, putting his arm around her 
and murmuring, “You talked me into it. Trouble with me 
is that I have no authority around here.” With that, he 
was sound asleep. 

Kim smiled contentedly and closed her eyes, listening 
to his heartbeat, her head pillowed against his shoulder. 
She didn’t wake up until morning. 

She started up, stiff as a board. Then she panicked. If 
they had moved quickly enough, they could have been out 
of here yesterday. They'd have to hurry! Any minute now, 
somebody following their tracks might arrive and... and 
waste all their days and nights of worry and effort. 

“Get up!” she said, shaking Jim. “It’s morning!” 

Jim was on his feet in one motion. “Good Lord!” he said. 

“Don’t swear,” she said automatically. 

“Tm not swearing; ’'m praying. And I have a feeling 
we've played that record before. Okay, let’s get organized. 
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Food first, then we'll get going.” 

Red Parka was already up. He was at the fire, stirring 
up what he announced was soup—for a change, bacon 
and egg soup. “Come and get it,” he said. 

“Tm hungry.” That was Roby, just waking up. 

Jim wouldn’t let the boy stand up until he checked the 
condition of his feet. “Pink as a newborn babe’s,” he pro- 
nounced, pulling Roby’ socks back on. “Okay, chow 
down.” 

Red Parka served the soup in battered tin cups. His eyes 
still mocked them as he sat down and raised his own cup. 
“The condemned man ate a hearty meal,” he said. 

And you have a warped sense of humor, Kim retorted 
silently. 

“Til just put the dishes in the dishwasher,” said Red 
Parka, “and we'll be on our way.” He pitched the cups out 
the door. 

“You mean you're coming with us?” asked Kim. 

“Part of the way, let’s say. I'd be less than a proper host 
if I didn’t see you... safely .. . on your way, wouldn’t you 
say?” His eyes showed amusement. 

“That’s very nice of you,” she said, baffled. She just 
couldn’t decode the man, just couldn’t figure his way of 
thinking. 

“Like I said, I'm a very nice fellow. Too bad I can’t seem 
to convince people.” His tone was light, but now there was 
anger behind his eyes. 

“T believe you. We all believe you,” Kim said. 

“Let’s go,” urged Roby. 

Yes, of course. They had to put on their boots, parkas, 
and gloves. Goggles, too, because the sun was shining. 
Climbing skins on the skis, Red Parka reminded them, 
because they had to go uphill at first. They could take off 
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the skins when they reached their traverse. 

Right. Jim dumped a load of snow on the fire, to quench 
it, and checked once around the cabin, to make sure they 
had forgotten nothing. 

“Your poles,” said Red Parka, handing Jim the ones he 
himself had used the day before. 

Jim accepted them without comment. Then, once again, 
they began climbing. Lean forward on the poles. Climb. 
Down a small incline without bothering to remove the 
skins, because there was another climb ahead. 

There, at last, was the headwall. Kim had deliberately 
avoided thinking about it until now. It still looked like a 
perpendicular cliff. 

“This is where I leave you,” announced Red Parka. “You 
go across the traverse. I'll climb on up and go down the 
other side. Pll arrive in a different town and go on toa 
different world.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” Kim said. Jim and 
Roby echoed her thanks. 

“IT even have a parting gift for you,” said Red Parka. He 
reached into his pack and drew out a handful of some- 
thing. 

What in the world? Kim wondered. Maybe the man real- 
ly was crazy. It looked like a bunch of ribbons and bal- 
loons, just what you’d want for a children’s party. 

“Thanks,” Jim said, and he was really sincere about it, 
deeply grateful. “Balloons,” he said to Kim. “You blow 
them up and tie the ribbons to them. Then you tie one end 
of the ribbon to your belt. If you get anywhere near an 
avalanche, you let out the ribbon, and, if you’re lucky, the 
balloon will stay on the surface if you get buried.” 

Just exactly the morale booster Kim needed—a remind- 
er of the hazards of the traverse ahead. 
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“I like to give everybody a sporting chance,” said Red 
Parka, bowing in mock humility. 

His tone of voice and the look in his eyes gave Kim the 
creeps. 


12 
snow job 


“Whew! I’m glad he’s gone,” said Kim, staring up the head- 
wall, where Red Parka was climbing laboriously, sidestep- 
ping. It was too steep up there to go forward, even with 
skins. 

“Did you see his eyes?” she asked. “I think he looks 
crazy sometimes. Maybe he’s an addict of some kind. May- 
be that’s how he got involved in the operation in the first 
place, to make sure of his own source of supply.” 

“Wouldn’t be the first time a hophead had to turn to 
dealing to get his own fix,” said Jim. “Never mind that 
now. Get your skins off, both of you. Let’s make tracks.” 

While they removed the climbers from each other’s skis, 
Jim delivered a short, precise lecture on what to do in case 
of a slide. To make doubly sure that Roby understood, he 
said it again in sign language. 

“Okay, let’s go,” he said. “Roby, you lead off. You’re the 
lightest, and you'll make the least disturbance in the snow. 
Stay out of those other tracks, though, the ones we made 
getting over here. Kim, you go second. You're the next 
lightest. ’' follow.” 

And be in the greatest danger, thought Kim, her heart 
in her mouth. She gave a fleeting instant to remembering 
Jast night and sleeping with her head on his shoulder. 

“Ready, Roby?” asked Jim. 

This, then, was the “moment of truth” that they were 
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always talking about in books and plays, Kim thought. For 
some reason, she glanced up at the mountain, hoping Red 
Parka wasn’t there at the crest, laughing down at her for 
what anyone could recognize as her state of terror. 

He was there, all right. And he had the gun in his hand. 

“Jim!” she clapped her hand over her mouth to stifle the 
shout that could start a slide. “Jim, what’s he doing? Is 
he going to shoot us?” 

Jim’s face turned gray under his tan. “You're right, Kim. 
He’s mad. Don’t move, either of you.” He clamped a hand 
on Roby’s shoulder to keep him from starting his traverse. 
“He doesn’t have to shoot us,” Jim said in a horrified tone. 
“All he has to do is shoot, and he'll start the whole moun- 
tain moving down on us.” 

He had never intended to let them get away, Kim re- 
alized, sick in her soul. Of course not. He had only played 
the hero, bringing them over here to find Roby so he could 
make sure all of them were together, out of the way. 

If he was really clever, he had probably left plenty of 
evidence around Alpenschloss to make his boss believe, 
firmly, that he had come over here. One avalanche, and 
he was free. No boss would track him down. The Le Cleéres, 
too, would presume that he had died. 

No, that was wrong. Kim amended her theory: The Le 
Cléres didn’t even know Red Parka existed. They thought 
Jim and Kim had the jewelry. They would report the theft 
to WALCO, and WALCO would pay off on the policy, be- 
lieving that the jewels were buried under tons of rock, 
snow, and ice. 

WALCO would, of course, notify the authorities that if 
the jewels ever surfaced, WALCO now had claim to them. 
Nobody would really expect to recover anything, except, 
perhaps years later, three bodies. The drug gang boss 
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might think four bodies were buried there, but, beyond 
knowing they were all dead, he would have no further 
interest. 

Red Parka motioned them out to the headwall, waving 
his gun. When they didn’t move, he pointed the gun di- 
rectly at them, then motioned at the wall again. The mes- 
sage was clear: Either ski, or die where you stand. Take 
your choice—a bullet or a slide. 

Maybe both, Kim realized with horror. She had no doubt 
at all that Red Parka was a dead shot. If he shot them, 
that, too, would start a slide. There was no chance of their 
backtracking, either, sliding down the slope they had 
climbed to get here. 

Not a chance. Red Parka would pick them off, one by 
one, perfect targets against the white snow. Sadistically, 
he had given them a “sporting chance” by handing over 
the ribbons and balloons. 

No, his methods were even sicker than that. He had 
played a game with them right along. He had thrown 
them completely off guard, so that the three of them 
hadn’t even tried to overpower him. They had walked 
right into his trap, and now, here they were, three sitting 
ducks. 

“We'll ski for it,” Jim said decisively. 

He was right, of course. A slim chance, an infinitesimal 
chance, was better than none at all. 

Jim brought his hand down, hard, on Roby’s shoulder, 
like the starter of a race sending a skier through the gate. 
This was no ordinary competition, however. All three of 
them knew it was a race against the mountain and against 
death. 

The hand came down on Kim’s shoulder. This time she 
could not hesitate or concern herself about the steepness 
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of the giant headwall or about catching an edge and fall- 
ing to the bottom of the ravine. That part no longer ter- 
rified her. 

Look ahead, she told herself as the skis began to slide. 
Keep your mind on what yowre doing. Knees into the hill, 
to make the edges hold. Drop your right shoulder down, 
away from the hill. Knees relaxed, to act as shock absorb- 
ers. Ankles flexed. 

Jim! she wept inwardly. Are you with us, Jim? Or are 
you going to get the shot that starts the avalanche? That 
would be the final, mad finish Red Parka might put on his 
scheme! Oh, please, not that! 

Roby was ahead, flying. Kim had no sensation of speed. 
She was standing still, as in a nightmare, not moving at 
all. And Jim? 

She heard the crack of the shot. It seemed to echo in 
her head. Then she thought, she prayed, that she had 
imagined it. Nothing else had happened. Where was the 
avalanche? 

Wishful thinking, she realized instantly, when she 
heard a growling sound. 

“Go, Kim!” Jim shouted. “Here she comes!” 

She chanced a quick glance over her left shoulder. A 
crack had appeared, right across the wall. Snow was mov- 
ing in a hideous mass, writhing exactly the way Jim had 
said it would. 

“Roby!” she screamed. “Faster! Head more downhill 
and try to run out of it. Speed! Head down for speed!” 

Roby, of course, could not hear her. 

There was nothing, nothing at all, that she could do for 
Roby or Jim. That was the most terrible part of all. 

She could hear Jim’s voice in her head, remember him 
saying, “It’s every man for himself. Don’t even think of 
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anyone else. Try to save yourself, because, if you can, per- 
haps you can save the others later.” 

She headed her skis in a traverse pointing downhill at 
a sharper angle, then still lower, trying for speed. Not too 
low, though, because she had to reach the other side of 
the ravine in the fastest possible time. The more she 
headed down, the longer the distance would be. 

Roby, make it! she prayed. Roby was closest to the far 
side. If he could make it, the snow would go past him, 
down the ravine, leaving him safe at the side of the ava- 
lanche. 

Stop thinking of Roby! A rock bounced down, just miss- 
ing her head. A shower of smaller rocks followed. Some- 
thing big whizzed past. Jim was shouting at her frantical- 
ly, but she couldn’t hear a word. 

She had always imagined that an avalanche was a 
silent, white death. Instead, it was a roaring, crashing, 
inexorable movement of the entire mountain. 

Jim, wait for me, she thought. No, no! Don’t wait for 
me. Youre going faster because you weigh more. Dowt 
wait for mel 

Jim ... Jim, I love you, she thought, forming the words 
for the first time. She hadn’t put her feelings into words 
before, because there had been such sweet anticipation 
when there seemed to be all the time in the world to grow 
into love—time to get to know each other. Time, yes, to 
accept Jim’s deafness and learn to treat it as what it was: 
a part of him that didn’t make him any less a man. More, 
rather. The deafness was his battle scar, his medal of 
honor. ; 

She glanced over her shoulder again, and this was the 
real moment of truth. The other had been a mere dress 
rehearsal. She wasn’t going to make it, and there was no 
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point in trying to kid herself for one more valuable second. 

“Ski diagonally across the hill and downward,” said 
Jim’s voice in her head. “Try to run away from it. If you 
can’t, then head straight down the hill.” 

Straight down! Tony Matt had done a hundred miles an 
hour at Tuckerman’s, and she must do more! Keep on her 
skis, too. At a pitch like this, lean as far forward as pos- 
sible, or the skis will run out from under you. Keep your 
weight over the tips of the skis! 

Impossible at this pitch! Necessary! Faster! Go into a 
racing tuck! Fall and break your neck, and you won’t have 
to worry anymore. Fall at this speed, and you'll never live 
to tell the story. 

If it catches you, try to get rid of your skis and poles! 
That meant now. Get rid of them, or have your arms and 
legs twisted from their sockets, wrenched right off as the 
avalanche grabs you, flings you in the air, tosses you over 
and over, pounds you with rocks, gathers you to its hid- 
eous bosom, and carries you on down. 

Think, think! Kim told herself wildly. Remember what 
youre supposed to do! 

“Fold your arms across your face,” said Jim’s voice in 
her mind. “Try to keep an air space in front of your face.” 

“How?” she answered hysterically. The whole world 
was a gyrating mass, and she was supposed to hold back 
tons of weight. How? 

The movement stopped suddenly. Kim was too battered 
even to think; she merely sensed the loss of motion. It was 
over. Miraculously, the avalanche had caught her, had 
let her go, and had gone on its thunderous way. 

She didn’t even want to open her eyes for a while. She 
wanted just to lie there, thanking God over and over. Just 
that. Lie still and give thanks. She hurt all over, but she 
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didn’t much care if all her ribs and arms and legs were 
broken. She was alive! Bones could be fixed, even if it took 
months—even years—in a hospital. 

Jim! The thought of him galvanized her into action. 
She had to see if Jim and Roby were all right. She had to 
dig herself out of here and find them. 

She couldn’t move! Her arms and legs were held fast, 
weighed down by the avalanche. She was under it. She 
opened her eyes and could see nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing at all. Kim Aldrich was buried alive. 

But she was alive. Somehow, she had managed to fold 
her arms, the way Jim had said, and save an air space. 
She could breathe. It wasn’t easy, with all that weight en- 
casing her, but she could breathe. 

Sure, but for how long? her mind mocked. 

Long enough for someone to come and dig her out. 

Who? There was nobody for miles around, except Jim 
and Roby, and they were probably buried, too. Nobody 
except Red Parka, that is, and he was safe, over on the 
far side of the mountain, laughing himself sick, no doubt, 
and patting himself on the back for his cleverness. Mad, 
absolutely stark, raving mad; theyd have to put him away 
so he couldn’t do any more harm. 

Who would put him away? her mind taunted. Who 
would tell anyone that he must be put away? 

Shut up, Kim told herself. Just shut up and think. First 
things first. Dig out and try to find Jim and Roby. 

Dig out how? And, supposing she could dig, how would 
she know which way was up? 

Answer: She wouldn’t. 

“If you get caught,” said Jim’s voice, as plainly as if he 
were right there beside her, “don’t try to move. You might 
only dig deeper. Don’t move at all, because any exertion 
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will make you use up your oxygen supply all the faster.” 

If only she could do something constructive to help 
herself and the others, it wouldn’t be quite so awful. It 
was so horrible just to be here, doing nothing, waiting. 
Kim had never been the passive type, and it was sheer 
torture to do nothing but wait. 

Wait for the oxygen to be all used up. What would it be 
like? Would she begin to gasp? Would her head hurt? 
Would it be like drowning? 

No, no, no. Think positively. Someone will come. 

And what am I supposed to do in the meantime? Curl 
up with a good book? 

Stop sneering at yourself. That'll get you nowhere. 

Then what else? Spend a few minutes, probably her 
last minutes, regretting all the stupid, inconsiderate things 
she’d ever done in her life? Oh, yes, that’d keep her occu- 
pied for quite a while. She never meant to worry anyone, 
of course, but she should have stopped to think before she 
did all those scatterbrained things. Like deciding to be a 
sky diver. Like falling out of a tree and breaking an arm, 
just because she wanted to prove to her brother that she 
could climb higher than he. Like going into the box stall 
with a stallion, even though the owner told her not to. 
Sure, and she said, “I'm okay. I like horses, and they like 
me.” Then the horse clamped those big jaws around her 
shoulder, and it took two grooms to pry him loose. 

Like driving up to the Adirondacks in a storm. “I can 
do it,”. she said. “I'm used to driving in bad weather. I have 
snow tires on the Triumph. Don’t worry about me.” Dis- 
covering it wasn’t snow or rain but slick ice instead and 
spinning off the road. Spending the night wrapped in a 
sleeping bag, because the gas tank went dry and the heat- 
er quit. 
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Oh, yes, Kim Aldrich, that was one of your better efforts. 
Instead of pulling off the road when she saw what it was 
like, going to a hotel, and calling home, she tried to bull 
her way through. She had to get there, she said. The gang 
was expecting her. Well, she never did get there, and she 
scared her father half to death, because he called the ski 
lodge and they said she never arrived. 

And then there was the time she got herself involved 
in a nice murder case. Started out to snoop into an insur- 
ance case and wound up in California. She and a lawyer 
decided to go to California to find a missing witness. She 
found him, all right—dead—and almost got arrested for 
murder. 

Stop it, she told herself. You can’t undo anything. Just 
make up your mind to be less scatterbrained next time. 

What next time? 

Make up a story. That'll help pass the time until some- 
one comes. Youre always making up stories. It should be 
easy. 

All she could think of were horror stories. Drug traffic. 
Boy kidnapped. Criminals running loose in the world, 
sending drugs all over, openly, and getting away with it. 
Red Parka getting away with jewelry—and murder. 

You can do better than that, she told herself sternly. 
You'd better do better than that, or theyll cart you off to 
the zoo when they find you. 

Think of something nice. Easy—Jim! 

She and Jim were lying on a beach somewhere. A white 
beach. White doesn’t have to be snow; it can be soft, white 
sand. Hawaii, maybe. Yes, that’s even better. She was sort 
of sick of white right now. The beach at Waikiki was 
golden, wasn’t it? 

Lying on the beach, roasting in the sun. All tanned and 
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healihy. Their hands just touching. It was enough just to 
lie there, drowsing. 

You can get stiff, though, just lying on your stomach 
for too long. Do some surfing. Take the long boards and 
run, laughing, out through the breakers. Lie on the boards 
and paddle way out. Turn around, watch for a wave, pad- 
dle like mad to catch the wave just right. 

Stand up now, and curl under the breaker. Ride it. Sure, 
slip off the board. Have it sail in the air and come back 
down to clobber you on the head. That’s how Kim Aldrich 
would probably do it. 

But suppose you're not Kim Aldrich. Suppose you're 
Kim Whitcomb. What a lovely thought. 

Then dowt skip the lovely details of the wedding, she 
told herself dreamily. 

Start with the wedding gown. She and Cindy—and 
Gerta, too, or she'd get her feelings hurt—shopping to- 
gether. At Saks Fifth Avenue. No, money is no object this 
time. Bergdorf’s. No. Better yet, have Priscilla of Boston 
design it. She did Tricia Nixon’s gown, and it was lovely. 

Sure, shoot the works. Priscilla of Boston. Something, 
though, like that fairy-tale gown she’d seen in a window 
a long time ago. It was made of something gossamer. 
Scoop neckline outlined with ruching. Short little puffed 
sleeves. But the thing that made it so absolutely enchant- 
ing was the embroidery all over the full, ballerina-length 
skirt. Little forget-me-nots. Okay, Priscilla, something like 
that. 

Now, about the veil. A lace mantilla would be nice, 
of course. Oh, you think not, Priscilla? No, a mantilla 
wouldn’t go with the gown. Then just a delicate tulle veil. 
And a smallish bouquet, not one of those funeral pieces— 

Start again. Skip the reference to funerals. Okay, not 
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one of those huge floral pieces that look like the wreath 
around the neck of a horse in the winner’s circle. 

“Don’t be facetious.” That was Gerta speaking. Gerta 
believed weddings were to be taken seriously. A wedding 
was a once-in-a-lifetime thing in her book, and she would 
have no traffic with treating it lighily. 

Neither would Kim. Okay, the bouquet would be Steph- 
anotis and white roses. They both smelled so wonderful. 

Now for Cindy’s gown. She would be maid of honor, 
naturally. Matron of honor, if she pulled a sneak play and 
got married first. Well, she had the right. She was older, 
too. Okay, Cindy, you wear a ballerina-length gown, too. 
Blue? 

Bridesmaids in yellow, their gowns designed like 
Cindy’s. Garlands of daisies and bachelor’s buttons in their 
hair. Small Colonial bouquets of the same flowers, those 
sweet little nosegays on paper doilies, with narrow ribbon 
streamers. 

It would be a church wedding, of course. Miniature 
nosegays on the pews reserved for the families. What fam- 
ily did Jim have? Did he have brothers and sisters, a moth- 
er and father? Must surely check that, well in advance. 
Have to all get to know each other. 

Church wedding—it was happening now. Gerta taking 
the place of Kim’s mother. She had, after all, raised all 
three Aldrich kids, and she was a lot more than a house- 
keeper; she was much more like a second mother. 

Gerta was going down the aisle now, on Roby’s arm. 
Roby was a little young to be an usher, but she and Jim 
wouldn’t consider their marriage legal unless Roby were 
an usher. Didn’t he look proud? And Gerta—she was about 
to burst with pride ... or burst into tears at the thought 
of losing her chick. 
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She was there at her pew now. First pew on the left. 
That was the signal for all the guests to rise. Now the wed- 
ding march and the bridesmaids’ slow processional up the 
aisle. Next, Cindy, walking alone. Beautiful, serene, 
poised Cindy. How often Kim had envied her that wonder- 
ful calm; how often she had fallen on her face trying to 
emulate it. 

“Let’s go, Dad,” Kim said, turning up her face to smile 
at him. He looked so handsome in his cutaway, and sud- 
denly she loved him so much she squeezed his arm. “Stop 
shaking.” 

“Who's shaking?” Dan Aldrich asked. 

“You are. Hey, Fil race you down the aisle,” she whis- 
pered, grinning up at him. “Last one down gets to pay for 
the whole show.” 

“Turn you over my knee when I catch you,” he threat- 
ened. ‘Til tan your hide until you smell like burning leath- 
er,” he added inelegantly. 

They walked down the aisle, smiling broadly. “Lovely,” 
one of the guests whispered. “Radiant, absolutely radiant,” 
whispered another. 

And there was Jim, waiting for her. Jim. Her heart was 
ready to burst. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face of this company, to join 
together this man and this woman in holy matrimony...” 
said the clergyman. “Who giveth this woman to be mar- 
ried to this man?” 

Kim’s father placed her hand in Jim’s. She looked up 
into Jim’s eyes as he said, “I, James, take thee, Kimberly 
Ann, to be my wedded wife, to have and to hold, from this 
day forward... .” 

“I, Kimberly Ann, take thee, James...” Kim answered. 
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“With this ring I thee wed... .” 

“Those whom God hath joined together, Jet no man put 
asunder. ...I now pronounce you man and wife. You may 
kiss the bride.” 

Cindy turned back the bride’s veil. Kim moved into Jim’s 
arms, and now she knew her heart would burst. 

She couldn’ breathe. Returning to reality, she knew 
why she couldn't. 

Her lips moved, but soundlessly. “I'm dying. Dear 
Father in heaven, ’'m dying. I should have spent these last 
few minutes trying to... to get ready. Please forgive me. 
Please forgive me for everything. I never deliberately hurt 
anyone, but I did so many things wrong. 

“Look, God, if I promise Pll never do anything wrong 
again, couldn’t you give me another chance? I— Suppose 
I promise to spend the rest of my life working for other 
people. Maybe I could be a nurse, like Cindy.” 

It isn’t fair, she thought, resentfully. Why should this 
happen to me? 

“I'm sorry, God. Why not me? I guess there’s no reason 
at all that it shouldn’t be me. I've never done anything 
really fine.” 

Then Kim began to laugh as she thought, Why didn’t 
You tell me it was like this? I mean, here I was, really 
pretty scared about dying and all. Not so scared at the 
end, of course, because by then I was so sleepy, kind of 
drifting off and not too unhappy about it. But You never 
let any of us know You had a sense of humor—like shak- 
ing me and saying, “Kim, you can open your eyes now. 
We're here.” Imagine, getting a shaking when you reach 
heaven! 

“Kim!” said Jim sharply. “Hey, it’s okay now. It’s all 
over. You are the kookiest dame I ever met in my life. 
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Buried under an avalanche, and you ... you come up 
laughing!” 

“Go away; I'm dead.” She laughed again, weakly. “I 
accept that. Don’t go making me sorry, now that it’s too 
late.” 

Jim slapped her across the face, to unscramble her 
brain, and then gathered her into his arms. 

Tt was heaven, after all, decided Kim. 

Roby! The thought hit her like a ton of bricks—like an 
avalanche. “Roby?” 
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“Are you all right? Can you move?” Jim asked. 

“Sure. Just get this blasted mountain off my back,” Kim 
answered. It wasn’t a very good joke, but it was better than 
bursting into tears. “Where’s Roby?” 

Jim shook his head mutely. 

That almost did it—almost pushed Kim into hysteria. 
Her voice rose an octave. “He murdered Roby!” 

“He saved your life,” Jim pointed out. “He didn’t mean 
to, of course, but he did give us the balloons, and I found 
yours.” His voice broke. “Come on. Let’s get you out of 
there.” Now his voice was back under control. “Count your 
bones. See if they're intact.” 

It felt as if every bone in her body was broken in a 
dozen places, but that was immaterial. “Have you found 
Roby?” she croaked. “No? Then, let’s go. What are we 
waiting for?” 

It sounded relatively simple. Just get up and get going. 
The trouble was, she had no skis. Jim poked around for a 
while but gave up the search. The skis could be anywhere 
on the mountain by now—gone. 

“Tt looks like you'll have to ride the backs of mine,” Jim 
announced, 

That, too, was no mean trick. He pulled her up, and 
she climbed aboard, pushing her toes against the heels of 
his boots. This was something she had done before, for 
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fun and games: riding double, bending her knees in per- 
fect time with the skier in the bindings, shifting her 
weight for a turn, falling off, and laughing. This time it 
was no joke. It was her only method of transportation, and 
it wasn’t easy without bindings to glue her to the skis. 

Come io think of it, how did Jim manage to retain his 
skis? There was no point in asking him, because he 
couldn’t see her face to read the question. He must have 
outrun the avalanche. Of course, or he would have re- 
quired someone to dig him out. 

Then Roby should have made it to the far side, too. No. 
Roby was lighter than Jim and, therefore, could not ski 
as fast. 

“Hang on,” said Jim. “We'll take it in a slow, shallow 
traverse.” 

They managed for perhaps a hundred yards, and then 
Kim fell off. She almost panicked, expecting to go flying 
down the headwall, picking up speed every inch of the 
way, and wind up buried alive. It would be too much to 
expect Jim to find her a second time. 

To her amazement, she landed with a solid whump that 
jarred all her aching bones, but she didn’t slide. She opened 
her eyes and could hardly believe what she saw. The en- 
tire contour of the mountain had changed! So much snow 
and so many rocks had come crashing down that it was 
no longer a headwall. It was now a shortened slope— 
steep, yes, but no longer a cliff. 

She lay there, face at snow level, just contemplating the 
aftermath of her first avalanche. She knew Jim would 
come back for her, because he’d feel the sudden lightness 
of the skis. So she waited, looked, and studied. She saw a 
small blue spot, a remnant of a child’s balloon. 

It seemed like the answer to a prayer. Kim rubbed her 
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eyes, to make sure it was real and not just a matter of 
wishful thinking. Nope, she decided exultantly. It was 
still there when she looked again. 

She sat up and waved frantically to Jim, now on his 
way back toward her. She pointed, and he understood. 

They began to dig. They moved what appeared to be 
half the mountain, and there, at last, was Roby’s face. He 
was smiling serenely. He was not breathing. 

“Quick! Help me get the junk off his chest,” said Jim. 

“You do it,’ Kim answered, putting her mouth over 
Roby’s and starting oral resuscitation. 

She broke her rhythm only when Jim had cleared the 
debris from the boy’s chest and only long enough to say, 
“You do the mouth-to-mouth. Il do the heart massage.” 
Cindy had taught her how, and she wasn’t going to waste 
time finding out if Jim knew. 

Jim didn’t waste time, either. He took her place, put his 
lips over the boy’s, held Roby’s nose closed, and took over 
that part of the rescue operation. 

Kim placed the heel of one hand on Roby’s breastbone, 
pressed her other hand on top, and began pumping. Care- 
ful, she warned herself. There’s more give to the chest 
wall when the patient is unconscious. Don’t break the ster- 
num or any ribs. Careful, but count it out: one hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, in staccato rhythm, about 
sixty beats a minute—thank heaven she had a sister who 
was a nurse and taught her all these things that she 
seemed to need to know—five hundred, six hundred... 
one thousand, one hundred, two hundred, three. ... 

Roby stirred, and Kim said a prayer of thanks. The boy’s 
lips began to move, but silently. He was still smiling. 

“What’s he saying?” Kim whispered. 

Jim watched for a second or two and said gravely, “He’s 
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saying his Act of Contrition. ‘Oh, my God, I am heartily 
sorry for having offended Thee, and I detest all my 
sins... .” He’s French Catholic. That was the one thing 
Jean Paul insisted upon—that he be reared in his own 
faith, his mother’s faith.” 

“You mean he’s—” 

“Preparing to meet his God,” said Jim. 

Kim felt suddenly shamed. This child was doing a bet- 
ter job than she had done. But not really, she realized. She, 
too, had been making her peace as best she could. With 
different words, yes, even with a feeble joke or two, but 
her best, in her way. 

Roby, like Kim, registered absolute astonishment when 
he opened his eyes. “I. . . I thought I was going to... 
going to...” the boy said. He looked disappointed, then 
ecstatic. 

“Tt was very beautiful,” he said. “I saw nothing, but I 
could feel that it was very beautiful. I... wanted to go 
there, but I am glad it is not yet time.” 

“Tés not time for you,” said Jim, his voice tight with 
emotion. “You’ve got a long time ahead of you, sport. We 
need you around here.” 

“I was afraid, at first,” Roby said thoughtfully. “Then 
I felt that it was home. I never had a home. I thought it 
would be very nice. And I said my Act of Contrition so 
they would let me go home.” 

Kim gathered him up in her arms, then looked into his 
face. “You've got a home,” she said. “I promise you, you 
will never be without a home again.” If his rotten father 
didn’t want him, well, she sure did. Her own father would 
understand. So would her brother and her sister and Gerta. 

“You have us,” Jim added, with tears in his eyes. “Don’t 
ever forget that again, you hear?” 
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Roby smiled faintly, still not quite with them. “Made- 
moiselle will become madame,” he said dreamily. “That is 
right.” All of a sudden his face crumpled, and he was a 
boy again, a boy who had been badly frightened. 

Kim put her arms around him. At the moment, there 
was no danger of offending his twelve-year-old dignity. 

There remained the problem of how io get out of there. 
It was one thing to carry one passenger on the backs of a 
pair of skis; two passengers sounded like an impossibility. 

They discussed the problem from every angle. Jim could 
go back to the village and ask the ski patrol to come with 
a sled. No. That would put them right back where they 
started, leaving Kim and Roby behind, sitting ducks if the 
enemy came to check. 

Kim could borrow Jim’s skis and go for help. No. Jim’s 
safety bindings fit his boots, not hers. 

Jim would give Kim a lift just off the avalanche area 
and then go back for Roby. It was the only thing they 
could do. None of them liked that solution, but they must 
get started as quickly as possible and be done with it. 
They started by covering Roby with one of the Le Cléres’ 
blankets. 

“Tll be back before you know it,” Jim said. Roby nodded, 
his face as white as the snow around him. 

“It isn’t going to work,” Kim said. “How can that boy 
possibly stand on the back of a pair of skis? He couldn't 
stand on dry ground, and he shouldn’t try. He should be 
put into a nice warm bed and have a doctor.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Jim. “Trouble is, we’re fresh out 
of nice warm beds and doctors. We have to get moving, 
though.” 

“Then take Roby first.” 

The boy objected but not very strenuously. It took some 
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doing to get him upright and behind Jim, but he had the 
resilience of youth, and he made it, with a boost from 
Kim. 

The minute they started off, Kim had the most terrible 
feeling of desolation she had ever known. It was worse, 
in a sense, than when she had been trapped by the slide. 
At that time, there was the fear of the moment; now she 
could look back at the experience and know how miracu- 
lous it was that she had survived—and also know that it 
could happen again. Two miracles in one day, for one 
person, were more than anyone could hope for. 

She felt completely cut off from Roby and Jim. Their 
backs were toward her. Neither one could hear her or hear 
the crack that could signal another avalanche. 

Kim forced herself to look uphill. She was positive that 
the snow was beginning to squirm and writhe again. The 
more she stared, the more it moved, and this time she 
didn’t have a prayer of outskiing it. No skis. 

Surely there must be something she could do, short of 
just sitting there and waiting. She wracked her brains, 
and all she could come up with was the need for a pair 
of skis. If another slide began, perhaps her skis would 
churn up to the surface. While she churned down? Not a 
very good solution at all. 

She tried a tentative step, and there, after all, was her 
second miracle. The slide had thrown the snow so hard 
that it was packed. It held! Kim began to laugh, almost 
hysterically. 

Why hadn’t she thought of trying the snow before? Why 
hadn’t any of them thought of it? After all, she had been 
moving around Roby. 

She took another step and then another, and then she 
began to run. One leg went down, and there she was, 
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stuck fast, with plenty of time to realize why Jim had not 
suggested her walking. 

Why, oh, why hadn’t she had the brains to swim for it, 
the way you do on ice if you're trying to get to someone 
who has fallen in—to lie down on her stomach and move 
her arms and legs as if she were doing a breaststroke? It 
would have been tough going, but it would have given her 
a fighting chance to get out of there. 

Her goggles were gone, she thought irritably. That was 
the last straw. That was adding insult to injury. 

It struck her then that she had stopped being scared out 
of her wits. How odd! She stared up at the mountain again, 
and it was not moving, after all. Fright had made the 
snow appear to be moving. She had stopped being terri- 
fied, because she had run out of steam. It was as simple 
as that. 

Cure for fear: Heap on more and more fear. She’d have 
to ask Cindy about that one of these days, to see if this 
were a known psychological fact. Maybe so, because Kim 
had reached the saturation point. She either had to die of 
fright or quit. But she did wish she had her goggles. A 
case of snow blindness, now, would add a real burden. 

Where was Jim? Why hadn’t he come? 

He had. She had failed to see him, because she had her 
eyes closed tightly against the glare. He wasn’t pleased, 
either, to have to dig her out again. 

“I told you to stay put,” he reminded her, looking up the 
hill and then digging with his hands until he freed her. 
“Get aboard. Hurry. And don’t fall off this time. Don’t 
look back, either. You keep your mind on only one thing: 
keeping in balance with me.” 

He didn’t have to sound quite so grouchy, she thought 
resentfully. 
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Yes, he did. He was every bit as exhausted, as used up, 
as she. Their tempers were frayed. 

“Slow down,” she said as Jim took them forward at a 
great clip. He couldn’t hear her, of course, and it wouldn’t 
have mattered if he could. 

Jim was racing against time. He got them both past the 
headwall just as Kim heard that ominous crack. She knew 
what it meant. She would never again forget that sound. 
The snow had been moving, after all. When she decided 
it hadn’t, her mind was merely playing tricks on her, be- 
cause she couldn’t accept any more at that moment. 

The three of them, Jim, Kim, and Roby, crouched back 
against the mountain as the first rocks and chunks of ice 
went flying down. Then came the thunderous mass of 
snow, leaping and crashing. Viewed from the side, rather 
than over her shoulder, an avalanche was even more ap- 
palling than Kim had thought. 

To think that both she and Roby had been caught in a 
thing like that and had lived to tell the story! And she had 
been afraid then! It was only now that the real fear hit 
her. She began to shake like a leaf. Jim put one protective 
arm around her and the other around Roby. 

They stayed like that, all three, trembling, long after 
the dreadful slide had passed by. In the distance, Kim 
could hear a booming sound, echoing and reechoing. 

“Well, that’s that,” Jim said at long last. “At least we 
know we're out of the line of fire.” 

“Come on, let’s get out of here,” urged Kim. Ridiculous 
suggestion, she realized immediately, grateful that Jim 
hadn’t been facing her when she said it. Jim could not 
possibly take Roby a half mile or so, come back for her, 
move Roby, come back for her—again and again. He’d 
drop in his tracks. 
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“Where are all those rescue parties you always think 
about in connection with the Alps?” she asked Jim. 

“Who knows there’s anyone out here needing a res- 
cue party?” Jim asked. 

Of course. The only people who knew were the very 
people they most wanted to avoid. 

“We have two choices,” sighed Jim. “We can dig out a 
cave in the side of the mountain, wrap ourselves up in 
the insulation blankets, and wait for the spring thaw; or 
we can start the ferry service.” 

He dragged himself wearily upright. “Come on, Roby.” 
Jim gave the boy a hand to get up, and off they started. 

Kim couldn’t let him do it. He’d have a heart attack or 
die of exhaustion or something. She started out after them, 
floundering in snow that, over here, was light and fluffy— 
but deep. If she hit a pocket of powder ten feet deep and 
disappeared, she just couldn’t help it, and she just couldn’t 
worry about it. She trudged on. 

After Jim deposited Roby on a blanket again, he did 
come back. At least, now, he didn’t have quite so far to 
skilift Kim. They rested awhile and started out again. 
Rest. Move. Rest. 

Now, out of nowhere, there was someone coming to- 
ward them, and there was no place to hide. There were 
two men, with a sled—two total strangers who had been 
scanning the mountain with binoculars, patrolling to see 
if they could spot anyone in trouble. It was a routine duty, 
performed by men who had lived all their lives in the 
Alps. The mountain was home to them, a friend when 
they grazed their sheep in the summer, a potential enemy 
in the winter. 

Kim hoped so, at least. For all she really knew, they 
were the enemy. 
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There was no point in arguing, however. She was too 
tired even to try. She just let them put her into the sled, 
with Jim and Roby, and let them cover her with a blanket. 
Kim Aldrich fell sound asleep. 

The men roused her later and led her into a house on 
the outskirts of Alpenschloss. Once indoors, she sat down 
obediently in a warm kitchen, beside a big old-fashioned 
range. It was so warm and wonderful that she fell asleep 
again. 

Someone prodded her and held a cup of soup to her 
lips. She opened her eyes and felt like Kim again. And 
hungry! Jim and Roby were already relishing their meal. 

“Now you must rest,” said the plump, smiling woman 
of the house, her eyes concerned. Jim translated her re- 
mark. 

“Wonderful,” murmured Kim. She thought she might 
stay here for the rest of her life, in fact. But wasn’t there 
something she must do first? Police! Yes, that was it; they 
must go to the police. 

“You stay here,” Jim said. “You and Roby stay. Ill go.” 

“Not on your life,” she answered, fully awake. “I’m not 
going to let you out of my sight. If you’re going, so am I.” 

So was Roby. , 

Their two rescuers agreed, once they said the word 
“murder.” 

“Murder!” echoed the woman. “Never before has there 
been a murder in Alpenschloss.” 

There had been at least two murders, Jim told them. 

Well, then, they must hurry. They must put their boots, 
parkas, and gloves back on... thank the woman from the 
bottom of their hearts . . . go outdoors into the bitter cold 
again ... climb into a horse-drawn sleigh that was an 
open, flatbed rig used for hauling timber. 
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Jt was amazing! Alpenschloss looked much the same, 
except for a new blanket of snow. Vacationists were wan- 
dering in and out of the shops, and children were coming 
home from school, their books strapped to their backs. It 
was a pretty, happy-looking scene, totally unreal. The 
mountain and the avalanche were real. This was a picture 
postcard, with colors more vivid than in real life. 

Their sleigh turned off the main street and pulled up 
before a building bearing the legend Polizei. 

Every bone in Kim’s body ached, but she managed to 
get herself upright and go, with Jim and Roby, through 
the door. They entered a square room with chairs along 
one wall. There was a desk, with one man seated behind 
it, another beside it. The one behind the desk was in uni- 
form. 

He glanced up at them and then stared pointedly at 
their feet. Kim almost laughed. This was the snapper, she 
thought. You live through days of anguish and worry, you 
scale the side of a chalet and practically hang by your 
fingernails in the teeth of a blizzard, peering through a 
casement window. You watch a meeting of international 
drug smugglers and learn their entire method of opera- 
tion. Oh, yes! Don’t forget that, first of all, you watch a 
murder in the making. 

You get down off the side of the chalet alive and go to 
the waxing room, only to find yourself face-to-face with 
the murderer. In his company, you fight your way up five 
long miles to the Schloss. You knock on the door and look 
into the barrel of a gun. 

You are prompily accused of kidnapping and given a 
fortune in jewels, as ransom, and off you go again, with 
the murderer. You defy death and ski across a cliff, you 
find a boy who has spent the night in an igloo; then you 
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dig him out and thaw his feet. You face another gun, get 
caught in an avalanche, live to tell the tale, and come to 
the police station. 

And what does the police chief say? He says, “Wipe 
your feet.” 

But he didn’t say that. He said, “You are under arrest.” 


14 
the film— 
finally 


“You are under arrest,” repeated the chief coldly. 

The man beside him looked up, triumph written all over 
his face. 

It was someone Kim had seen before—in the garret of 
the chalet, conducting a silent meeting. 

Oh, no! No, this was impossible. It just was not possible 
that the boss of the dope ring was right here, on the wrong 
side of the fence. 

“We're under arrest?” she yelped. “He’s—” 

She clamped her mouth shut. Don’t ever volunteer any- 
thing if you’re accused of a crime, her father always said. 
Not that he ever expected her to be accused; he was speak- 
ing theoretically. Say nothing. Even a perfectly innocent 
person can blurt out statements that sound incriminating, 
statements that can be used to build a case against him. 
Say nothing until you contact a lawyer. 

If they said nothing, then the law must allow them to 
have a lawyer, Kim reminded herself. Then she brought 
herself up short. In America, back home, the law gave her 
certain rights. Here in Austria, she hadn’t the faintest idea 
what rights the law guaranteed. Besides, she didn’t know 
a lawyer. 

Anyway, what good would it do? The criminal himself 
was tied up with the law. What possible chance did they 
have to clear themselves? 
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“I want to make a phone call to my father,” she an- 
nounced firmly. 

“There will be no phone call, Fraulein,” said the chief, 
just as firmly. 

“You have to let me call.” Kim’s dander was up. 

“Frdulein,” he said wearily, “there is no phone. The 
lines are all down. Come.” He rose, a stocky man of me- 
dium height. His eyes were icy blue. 

Good grief, he was taking them to jail! “Now, you look 
here,” she snapped, suddenly furious. “This boy has been 
through a terrible ordeal. He has suffered exposure. He 
needs care.” 

“The boy will be cared for,” said the chief levelly. “Come. 
You too, Herr Schneider.” 

Schneider, the boss. He, too, rose and shot Kim another 
smug look. “Gladly. I should be happy to assist you in lock- 
ing them up.” 

Surprisingly, the chief said, “We shall go now to the 
Schloss. We shall deliver the boy, and I shall take the 
statements of these—” he glanced at Kim and Jim con- 
temptuously—“these criminals.” 

Schneider didn’t care for that. He didn’t like it at ail. 
He preferred to lock them up first and then take their 
statements. 

The chief's mind was made up, however. “I am sorry to 
disagree, Herr Schneider, but you will understand. You 
are a man of great importance. We are, in a very definite 
sense, members of the same team. However, this is my 
jurisdiction, and I must handle things as I think best. My 
assistants are now at the Schloss. I prefer not to leave these 
two alone, with no guard. They are entirely too clever. 
They might find some way to escape.” 

“What is the charge against us?” demanded Jim. 
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“Murder, international drug smuggling, kidnapping. 
That should be sufficient.” 

“And what evidence do you have?” Jim asked. 

“T have all the evidence I need,” the chief said. “Facts. 
Physical evidence. But I do not intend to defend my posi- 
tion. It is you who must defend.” 

That was that. The chief pulled on his loden coat and 
gloves. Schneider, still reluctant, did likewise. They went 
out the back door, the chief with his hand on his weapon. 

The back door opened into a stable. A boy hitched a 
horse to a two-seated sleigh, and, once again, Jim, Kim, 
and Roby were on their way. Kim’s heart was in her boots. 
Roby would be safe, true, but Roby, apparently, was to be 
turned over to a father who didn’t want him, who had 
never wanted him. He would be separated from the only 
person who had ever given him any real security and love, 
and he would see his idol dragged off, practically in chains. 

This was no saving of Roby. It would be the worst of a 
lifetime of awful experiences, but, for the life of her, she 
couldn’t see any way to prevent it. She herself couldn't 
even stay behind and fulfill her promise never to leave 
him stranded. 

“You will get into the rear seat,” the chief announced. 

Once again, Schneider objected. The criminals might 
jump out and get away. 

“They will not escape,” said the chief, patting his weap- 
on. As an added precaution, he handcuffed Jim to one 
side of the sleigh, Kim to the other. Roby, between them, 
was shaking. The only reason he was there was that the 
driver, the chief, needed elbowroom. 

If only Kim could think of some way to comfort Roby! 
Then she realized that Jim was doing just that. His free 
hand was in Roby’s hand, and he was making signs on the 
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boy’s palm. She had no way of knowing what Jim said, 
but Roby looked less distressed. 

She hoped, from the bottom of her heart, that Jim had 
some idea of how to prepare the boy for the worst part of 
all, the part yet to come. When they reached the Schloss 
and faced Jean Paul, he was going to accuse them of kid- 
napping. If Roby believed that, it would be the end of his 
trust. 

It was monstrous, absolutely monstrous! 

The ride to the Schloss seemed to take hours, and yet, 
when they arrived, it seemed to have been only seconds. 
The chief hitched his horse to a ring and unhurriedly re- 
leased his prisoners from their handcuffs. Schneider 
banged the knocker. 

The door opened instantly. Jean Paul Le Clére and his 
wife stared at the group. Mme Le Clére gasped. 

“You have recovered the jewels?” asked Jean Paul 
coldly. 

What kind of a man was this? Kim was shocked. A 
boy’s life had been saved, and all his father cared about 
was the jewels. Roby could not, absolutely must not, be 
turned over to this monster. 

“Jewels? What jewels?” demanded Schneider. “You 
said nothing of jewels.” He looked accusingly at the police 
chief. 

“There was no time, Herr Schneider,” answered the 
chief. “Besides, if you will excuse me, this is a local matter 
—a theft, shall we say? It does not concern your aspect 
of the case.” 

If Kim had not actually seen Schneider up in the garret, 
she would have almost believed that he was a legitimate 
member of some police force. But she had seen him. May- 
be he was playing both sides at once. Jt wouldn’t be the 
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first example of official corruption. 

“I have not yet recovered the jewels,” apologized the 
chief. “That will come later. Is there anything else of value 
missing?” 

Jean Paul shook his head. 

“Very well. I shall interrogate these two.” He shoved 
Jim forward unceremoniously. “You have a room where 
we may take them?” 

Again Jean Paul nodded. He led the way across the 
stone floor to the dining room. Mme Le Clére motioned to 
the table, indicating the head for the chief, the foot for 
Roby, Kim, and Jim, the left side for Schneider. She and 
her husband seated themselves at the right. Two police- 
men stationed themselves at the door, handguns at the 
ready. 

The first time Kim had been here, she had hardly no- 
ticed her surroundings because she had been frantic to 
start the search for Roby. Now everything stood out in 
sharp detail. It was an ominous-looking room. Behind the 
police chief, a portrait of a uniformed man, with rows of 
medals on his chest and his hand on a sword, stared down 
from its place above the marble mantel. The gray eyes 
accused her. 

An immense chandelier, with a thousand crystal prisms, 
was suspended over the Jacobean table; it reminded Kim 
of the sword of Damocles, hanging by a mere thread, 
ready to fall and crush her. Even the heavy candelabra, 
with serpents writhing up the standards, menaced her. 

“Now, then,” began the chief, “we shall begin the pro- 
ceedings. We shall make them as civilized as possible, out 
of courtesy to our hosts.” 

It sounded as if this were a trial, right here and now, 
with the chief as judge and prosecutor, Schneider as his 
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assistant, and the Le Cléres as plaintiffs in the matter of 
the jewelry and the kidnapping. And no lawyer at all for 
the accused. 

“You are first charged with narcotics traffic,” began the 
chief. “Do you have any defense against the charge?” 

Jim leaped to his feet. “You're out of your mind!” 

“Sit down!” ordered the chief. “You are out of order. I 
have already stated that we will be civilized. If necessary” 
—he glanced at the guards—‘I shall have you restrained.” 

“We are not involved in narcotics traffic,” said Jim, his 
face flushed with fury but his voice controlled. 

“We have proof to the contrary.” The chief bowed to 
Schneider. “My associate himself has gathered evidence 
to the contrary. Ah, yes, he found narcotics in your rooms. 
Needles, pipes, the equipment of addicts. Your addiction, 
as we shall prove, led you into the selling operation.” 

“What?” Kim was on her feet now, staring at him in 
utter outrage. 

“Sit down. I do not care to warn either of you again.” 
The chief’s eyes were cold. “There is nothing as loathsome 
to me as a person who deals in narcotics. In a very real 
sense, the peddler, distributor, dealer—call him what you 
will—is worse than a murderer. He deals in a slow, ter- 
rible death, from which there is no salvation. I will, at all 
times, do everything in my power to remove such persons 
from society.” 

Even by a kangaroo trial of innocent persons, thought 
Kim bitterly. 

“But this brings us to murder,” the chief continued. 
“There have been two murders committed in Alpenschloss. 
Two murders and a kidnapping. We shall consider the 
murders first.” 

“Murders?” asked Schneider. His eyes were wary. 
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Okay, let’s see how you frame us for those, thought Kim. 
Now she had had enough. 

“The whole thing is a lie. All of it is lies, and you have 
to listen to me, whether you like it or not,” she said. “He’s 
the one.” She nodded toward Schneider. “He’s the leader 
of the smuggling gang. I saw him with my own eyes. He 
was sitting up in the chalet garret during the blizzard. 
He was running a meeting, telling his henchmen exactly 
how to transport dope, packed in ski poles, how to... to 
market the horrible stuff, right under the noses of the 
authorities.” 

Schneider sneered. “Frdulein has a vivid imagination. 
I myself know about the garret room. After I found drugs 
in your rooms, I searched the entire chalet. There is only 
one entrance to the garret, through a trapdoor. If anyone 
was there, conducting a meeting, it was one of you. If 
it were I’—he shrugged—“you would have no way of 
knowing.” 

“We were outside on the balcony.” 

“The balcony?” He raised his eyebrows. “On the top 
floor? In a blizzard?” Schneider smiled at the chief, shar- 
ing his amusement at such a story. 

“Yes, the balcony,” Kim said. 

The chief shook his head in disbelief. “And how did 
you manage to hear what they were saying, with the win- 
dows closed?” 

“They were talking in sign language.” 

“Sign language?” The chief laughed openly. “You know 
sign language?” 

“International sign language,” Kim began. “No, I don’t, 
but—” 

“There, you see?” Schneider was triumphant. 

“But I do know sign language,” said Jim levelly. “I was 
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the one who read the messages, and you, whoever you are, 
were there.” 

“Herr Schneider is an agent of Interpol,” said the chief. 

“T, too, can vouch for Herr Schneider,” Jean Paul broke 
in. “For years, he has been my trusted assistant. I knew 
him as Fontaine. I was about to offer him a full partner- 
ship. Only recently, I learned his true identity and that 
he had uncovered a drug operation within my own busi- 
ness. The offer is still open, a full partnership, if you ever 
decide to retire from Interpol, Herr Schneider.” 

“He is not from Interpol!” shouted Jim. 

“T shall not warn you again. Another outburst, and J 
shall, indeed, have you restrained,” said the chief. “Show 
them your identification, if you please, Herr Schneider.” 

Jim took the ID card and stared. Then he looked up, 
eyes blazing. “Now I get it. I remember that name. 
Schneider was the name of the real Interpol man, the one 
who was so conveniently killed on the mountain. Oh, it 
was supposed to be an accident. It took two tries to make 
it work, but it was murder. Later, on the newscast, I heard 
the report of the death of Schneider. 

“And don’t bother to explain that the sound track was 
off on the television. I already know that, but I read the 
announcer’s lips. The name was Schneider. 

“And I know how you got his ID card, too. I saw you, 
you, whatever your real name is, down at the patrol sta- 
tion when the rescue party started out. You gave hand 
signals to one of the patrolmen to finish the job. He got 
the ID card when he was ‘helping’ to lift the bodies into 
that rescue helicopter. I can identify that man, too. I was 
there.” 

Roby spoke up at last. “I have seen you before. I know 
your face was covered by a ski mask, but you have a wart 
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on your left thumb. I saw it when you came to my room 
and told me, in sign language, that I was needed, that 
there had been an accident and my father was asking for 
me.” His voice broke, and he gazed pleadingly at Jim. 

“Go on, Roby,” said Jim, gently. 

Oh, the monsters, thought Kim. Poor Roby, always pre- 
tending Jim was his father, going off to his death because 
he wanted to help Jim. 

“They really came because they wanted those ski poles,” 
Roby said. “I figured that out while I was... was tied up 
in that cabin. They came in while I was working on the 
poles. I didn’t take them to the ski patrol, because they 
had my name on them. They said ‘Le Clére’ on the shaft. 
It... it was the first time I ever saw my name printed like 
that. They seemed important to me. Perhaps a clue, a 
message. I was looking for some kind of a message, when 
I discovered the catch. 

“I was sure, then, that there was a message inside. Per- 
haps it was a miracle, a message from my father.” He 
blushed. “You will understand, I have been very lonely. I 
often pray for miracles. I must believe in miracles.” 

Kim fought back the tears. Jim blinked, too, and put his 
hand over Roby’s. Jean Paul sat, motionless. He didn’t 
even look at the boy. 

“T discovered, instead, a long package of thin plastic. It 
was filled with white powder. I was afraid, then, because 
I watch television. White powder—dope. And, because my 
name was on the pole, my father’s name, I thought he 
might be somehow involved.” 

Jean Paul winced. 

“I knew you were my father,” Roby said, looking direct- 
ly at Jean Paul. “I read the pamphlets about Alpenschloss 
down at the chalet. I saw your name. I looked in the mir- 
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ror and J saw ... you. All except the eyes. I must have my 
mother’s eyes, perhaps?” 

No one spoke. No one breathed. 

“I do not know if I would have told the police about the 
dope,” Roby said simply. “I would not want to, but per- 
haps I would feel I must. First, though, I wanted to ask 
you. Perhaps, if I could help you, then you would be able 
to talk to me, to explain.” 

Again there was a dead silence. 

Schneider, or his imposter, broke it. “This is all very 
touching, but I cannot stay here all night. The criminals 
have been apprehended. If we have no further business—” 

“You just hold it right there,” said Jim. “You're not go- 
ing anywhere, except over my dead body. I've got a few 
things to say.” 

Surprisingly, the chief allowed him to continue. 

“You kidnapped Roby and planned a deliberate, cold- 
blooded murder. The only reason that last murder failed 
was that you threatened one of your henchmen, the one 
who knocked off the Interpol man and the patrolman. You 
scared him when you said you would not tolerate his in- 
competence. He decided to cut out, but he wasn’t about 
to go empty-handed. He brought us here and collected a 
half million dollars’ worth of jewels.” 

Schneider’s face turned dark with fury, but he smoothed 
his expression quickly. “The jewels will be recovered,” he 
said. 

Jim ignored the remark. “Your man Friday led us to 
Roby. He didn’t plan to let us get away, mind you. He was 
just making sure that there was nobody around to prove 
he was still alive. He wanted you to believe he was dead, 
so you wouldn’t follow him. He’s miles away now—and 
rich. But you're here.” 
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He paused for breath. “You want proof. Okay, we'll give 
you proof. We have a film of the accident on the hill.” 

“Produce it,” challenged Schneider. 

Jim pulled it out of his pocket. “We might not have 
known it was so important, if so many people hadn't tried 
to get it. You got the wrong film. You discovered that, of 
course, but you thought you were safe again, after you 
did something to the post truck. But we didn’t mail it. We 
have it. We have the accident on the mountain. And we 
filmed the meeting in the garret, complete with you and 
your sign language.” 

Oh, marvelous, marvelous, Jim! thought Kim. They had 
no such thing. The film wasn’t even developed, and they 
had taken no shots from the balcony. 

“Do you have a projector, M. Le Clére?” asked the police 
chief. 

“Certainly,” answered Jean Paul, reaching for the bell 
cord. 

Schneider leaped to his feet. He had a gun in his hand, 
pointed at Roby. “Drop your guns,” he said to the men at 
the door. “No one move, or the boy will die.” His voice 
rose. “You tricked me. You expect to trick me again, some- 
how.” 

Do something! Kim told herself. Her brain had jammed. 
All she could think of was that, if this were a movie, the 
chandelier would fall, distract Schneider, and give some- 
one a chance to get his gun. Or someone, her father, per- 
haps, would step from behind the draperies. 

The chandelier was not going to fall. Dan Aldrich was. 
not behind the curtains. And we’re all going to die, thought 
Kim, in an almost detached moment of clarity. The other 
time, under the avalanche, was a dress rehearsal for 
death; this was the real thing. 
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“IT will take the boy as a hostage,” said Schneider. 
“Come! If anyone follows, the boy will die.” 

Jean Paul said carefully, “You must do as he says, 
Roby.” He put one hand on the boy’s shoulder, as if to urge 
him along. 

Instead, he flung Roby to the floor and, like a ski racer 
erupting from the starting gate, he leaped up, sweeping a 
candelabrum from the table and flinging it at Schneider, 
all in one fluid motion. Jim dived to deliver a karate chop 
and grab for the gun. The gun went off. 

Before the smoke cleared, the police chief had hand- 
cuffs on the man. He turned “Schneider” over to the guards 
at the door, then turned to Jean Paul, shaking his head. 
He sounded angry. — 

“That was a very foolish thing to do. You deliberately 
risked your life.” 

“I discovered many things in the course of a few sec- 
onds,” said Jean Paul. “I discovered it is not how long you 
live that counts but how you live. Roby is my son. If some- 
one must risk his life, it must be I, not Roby. I must make 
up to him for all the years... .” 

Roby’s eyes were worshipful, but he did not go to his 
father. “You must not feel bad,” he said, with a strange 
dignity. “I am proud to know you, to know such a brave 
man, but I know you are a busy and important person. It 
would be an embarrassment to acknowledge a son with 
...a difficulty.” 

“Roby,” said Jean Paul, “it was not shame about you 
that kept me from acknowledging you. It was my own 
shame, my own guilt. I felt I had caused your trouble. I 
was driving, and I had an accident. Your mother died. 
You were born—afilicted. It was my fault. I could not 
face you.” 
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“On the mountain was an accident that was not an ac- 
cident,” said Roby, with the wisdom of a lonely child. 
“Your accident was truly an accident. I know that in my 
heart.” 

“T tried to tell you that, but you did not listen,” said Jean 
Paul’s wife. “You shut me out. I could not bear your cold- 
ness. I thought, perhaps, if we had a child—but you would 
not consider a child. So I had nothing, and I decided to 
leave you and try to rebuild my life. 

“Roby,” she said, putting her arm around the boy’s 
shoulders and looking into his eyes, “I need a son. I have 
been very lonely, too. But I think, also, that a boy must 
have a father, as a wife must have a husband.” She looked 
straight at Jean Paul. 

If they dont move, ’'m going to push them, thought 
Kim. 

She didn’t have to. Roby’s eyes widened. “Papa, you are 
hurt!” He rushed to his father, to touch the red spot that 
was spreading on his left sleeve. 

Jean Paul gathered the boy close, laughing and blink- 
ing his eyes. “It is nothing. A wound of the flesh will heal. 
A wound of the heart—” 

His wife was there, too, although Kim hadn’t seen het 
move. It seemed indecent to watch such a reunion. 

“Just so,” said the police chief, clearing his throat. “That 
is the end of this phase of the case. My apologies to you, 
but it was necessary to obtain proof of guilt. It seemed 
safer to bring the boy here. We had men posted outside 
to apprehend the criminal if he tried to escape. I did not 
count on M, Le Clére’s rash act of heroism. He had been 
briefed as to his role, but”—he shrugged—“one sometimes 
forgets one’s lines. Well, no matter. The day’s work is over. 
Next, I must try to recover the jewels.” 
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Kim and Jim gave him a description of the man (Kim 
nearly called him “Mr. Parka” to the chief!) who had set 
off the avalanche and escaped with the jewelry. 

The chief listened intently. He would follow up on that. 
Also, he added, one avalanche often sets off others. There 
had been several reported in the vicinity of the headwall. 
He would send out a searching party, equipped with long 
poles, to probe through the debris. 

“And now, if I may give you a ride back to town, I think 
the Le Cléres no longer require our presence here,” he 
said graciously. 

How true. They said their good-byes, promising to see 
Roby the next day. Roby smiled and said he was sorry he 
would no longer tease Jim and call him Papa. 

“You will understand that it would no longer be right,” 
he said. “I have a real papa and a maman. But you will be 
my favorite uncle. And you, mademoiselle—if you will 
please hurry and become madame, you will be my favor- 
ite aunt.” 

“We'll do some thinking about that,” promised Jim. 

Kim and Jim sat together in the back of the sleigh, at 
the insistence of a smiling police chief, who claimed he 
needed elbowroom to drive. 

It was a ride from a fairy-tale castle to an enchanted 
town. The sun sent sparks shooting from ice-encrusted 
rocks. The whole world was white and beautiful—like a 
wedding cake. 

“Looks as if you’re out of a job,” Kim said suddenly. 
“What do you do now?” 

“Guess [ll go on working with the handicapped. At 
first, I thought it was the only thing I was good for. Now 
I know it’s the only work I want to do.” 

Kim listened gravely, approval shining from her eyes. 
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Then she gazed upward, at the grandeur of the mountain 
above the village. “Oh, it’s so beautiful, so unbelievably 
beautiful,” she said, sighing. 

“You sure are,” Jim agreed, pulling her close. 


